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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first ®f each 
month, each number containing 48 large octavo pages (in- 
cluding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
interest to farmers;) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, $3; seven coples, $5; Fifteen copies, $10. 

TF"Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
ihe enterprise is respectfully requested to ald in extending 
its circulation. 


ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
she following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $1; each 
additional insertion, 60 cents; 12 lines one year $63 each 
additional 12 lines one year, $45 one page, one insertion, 
$7, each additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $50; 
ards of six lines or Jess, one year, $4. 





(¢-Tue Parer upon which this number 
ofthe VaLiey Farmer is printed is not as 





good as we could desire or as we intend-| 


to use; but the cessation of navigation by 
the cold weather, has prevented us from 


getting on our stock from Ohio, and this is 


the best we could get in St. Louis. 





Tue Vatiey Farmer in German-—We 
have received a good many letters making 


afte 


SAINT LOUIS, FEBRUARY, 


inquiries if the Valley l’armer is printed in 
German. Toall such, and to all others 
who desire to see itthus printed we would 
say that we have not yet commenced its pub- 


' lication in that language for the reason that 


we have not received assurances of patron- 
age sufficient to warrant it. We have not 
abandoned the idea, but have deferred it for 
awhile, until we learn further what pros- 
pect there is for a support being obtained 
for it. 
i ante mace 
Appitions To CLuss.—As some of our 
kind friends do not seem to understand our 
regulations about additions to clubs, we 








will state that when a club is formed and 
the names sent on, aity additional names 
'may be forwarded at the same rates, or if the 
names thus added will make the entire club 
large enough to entitle it to the advantages 


a a still further reduction, they will be 


sent at those rates, Thus. three additional 
‘nares to aclub of four will make it seven, 
‘and two dollars should be sent with the ad- 
ditional names; and eight subscribers to a 
'club of seven, will make a club of fifteen; 
‘and five dollars should be sent with the ad- 
‘ditional names. Payments for clubs must 
'be strictly in advance, or else the full 
amount of $1 for each subscriber will be re- 
quired. 


5 area: wish we had room to 
publish all the encouraging letters we have 
received during the last month from friends 
who have sent in the names of subscribers. 
We can assure them all that we shall re- 
member their kind words of encourage- 
ment and approval: 
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Tr eee lig ye 

Agricultural Societies, ~~ oon ata a foreign manufacture which will 
IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED. ” ‘should receive premiums, because their in- farm 
We desire to call attention to a notice|troduction-is of great importance to the imp 
published among our advertisements from|¢ommunity, but premiums should never be god 
the officers of the Mo. State Agricultural)g'ven to them in competition with home ae 
Society to the effect that the members’ of manufactures, : = 
the Society are requested to meet with sev-| Another very essential matter is a pro- a 
eral gentlemen named at Boonville on the| Vision for testing the different implements. disp 
first of May next, to prepare-a list of pre-| No committee can judge understandingly of were 
miums to.be awarded at the Fair in Octo-|the merits of any implement unless he sees has 
ber; and also requesting persons interested | tried. We would recommend that trial te \ 
to send on their views in writing for the con- of ponyer ot ae and horse powers, t Ha 
siderition of the management. In com-|threshing machines, and other agricultural sli 
plance with this request, and also in fulfil-| implements be hadata suitable time. and tum 
ment of divers promises made by us dur. | place for testing such articles by actual ser- as 
ing the past season, we proceed to give our|V!C° and that it be open to all machines meni 
® views in regard to some reforms needed in whether made in the State or Dg. _— 
the management of State and County Ag- We find in the Couniry Gentleman an tion 
riowltural Societies. excellent article—extremely well timed, furth 
In the first place greater encouragement and we quote it in this connection: rcom 
should be given to mechanics, particularly} «The object of the premiums offered by dae 
makers of agricultural implements. At our] Agricultural Societies generally, is _two- beer 
State Fair we noticed more implements of] fold; first, to encourage the best kinds of to 
first importance to the farmers of the State farming, by rewards for the best crops, farm 
for which no premiums were offered than|best emplements, and the finest animals; tle t 
there were of those included in the list of|and secondly to render the fairs so attrac- the ¢ 
premiums. The premiums offered are|tive by an assemblage of rare and inter: for tl 
also generally too,small, considering thelesting objects, that a large multitude may on 
cost of the articles, the expense of bringing) be induced to attend and pay the accus- i 
them to the exhibition, and the magnitude|tomed fee of admittance, to meet the ex- Cu “i 
of the premiums offered for other things.| penses necessarily incurred. The real and ‘er 
We do not consider ten dollars much of a} sole object of an agricultural fair should - 
premium for a threshing machine or horse-|be to impart valuable information to the mae 
power worth two or three hundred dollars,| whole commnnity—it should be a school of aya 
when the same amount is paid for a Cow or|instruction in farming generally. What hy 
colt worth forty or fifty. portion of the visitors attend for this object, mt 
A more perfect classification of such ar-|and what portiva merely to gratify a love of " 
ticles is also needed. There should also|novelty and sight-sight, we leave for our jot 
be a distinction made between the endless-|readers to decide. Certain it is that the char 
chain horse power andthe sweep power :|managers of fairs have found it. necessery offer 
between the separating threshing machine} to their pecuniary support, to make objects from 
and the cleaner; between the breaking plow|of mere show an essential portion of their on te 
and the stubble or old land plow; between|exhibition—in some instances they have aes 
implements, such as corn shellers, feed cut-| perhaps become too much for show, even obje 
ters, corn crushers, &c., to be worked by|at the expense of what must always form com 
hand and those worked by horse or steam)a substantial basis for support, namely, of al 
power, While a distinction should be made lasting utility. So long however as the hors 
between implements manutactured in the! life-blood of agricultural societies consists the! 

State or County and those made out of it,/in the fees paid by the multitude, we can- 

both should be encouraged. There are not object to the attraction created by the 
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: expected presenoe of President and Gover-| 


_pors, Politicians and Generals, for these 
_will commonly bring together more of,the 
farming community, than the finest animals, 
implements, and products in the world; 
and this.will always be the case so long as 
farmers prefer political papers to agricul- 
tural journals. Our western friends have 
found another element of attraction, by 
displaying the feats of horsewomanship 





plow,,wheat-drill, threshing machines. and 
reaper; the largest collection of showy 
fruit, and the most laboriously wraught bed- 
quilt arid sewed flower-work. Now, some 
of these objects are most excellent ; the in- 
troduction of fine animals, for example, to 
the myriads of farmers who would never 
have seen them:but at such places, nor 
known of their existemce, has conferred a 
benefit on the whole country that can be 


| 





through the stimulus of prizes, and so great estimated only by millions, A similar in- 
has. been the eagerness to see these brilliant fluence has been exerted by the introduc- 
exploits of female equestrians, that twenty |tion of improved implements, and by other 
thousand persons were drawn together at improvements. 
a single country fair in Obio the past au-| «A great field lies nearly unexplored, 
tumn. ; jand farmers are thirsting for information, 
“Such modes of attraction as we have which these societies have as yet failed to 
mentioned,'we believe may be admitted furnish. We allude more particularly to 
even by so grave and dignified an associa-|systematic knowledge relative to cultiva- 
tion as an AcGricuLruRAL Sociery; but tion, feeding &c., which is only to beSlear- 
further than these we would not go, norjned by experiment, carefully, scientifically 
rcommend the frivolity and idle amuse-jand rationally conducted. The organiza- 
ments, which have in a very few instances|tion and support of agricultural societies 
been connected with fairs, turning night in- |require that a large portion of the present 
to day, and setting a very bad example to/|system of premiums be retained; but ex- 
farmers or steady habits,—who find no lit-|periments, such as we have mentioned, 
tle trouble, in this flashy age, in retainingjhave been almost wholly overlooked, A 
the affections of their sons and daughters |few premiums have been offered for such 
for the quiet and reel pieasures of home, in- jexperiments, but they have brought still 


stead of the gilded follies and hollow enjoy- 
ments commonly known under the name 
of “pleasure.”’ Every thing connected with 
rural advancement, should contribute to a 


fewer results. Premiums are an insufficient 
stimulus for their trial. Most men have 
taken it for granted, without ever question- 
ing the opinion, that premiums must be the 








healthy and not to a vitiated taste, and jgreat main-spring of all associated action. 
when associations or periodicals cease to|‘l’hey will not answer for well conducted 
exercise such a salutary influence, it may |farm experiments, for there are very few 
be strongly questioned whether their best|that know how to perform them properly, 
act would not be to cease to exist. that will do so with a mere chance of being 


«But enough of this. The principal ob-|paid for their services. Societies, if they 
ject of our present remarks is to suggest a |expect to be useful, must mark out @ series 
change in relation to the common mode of of experiments, and there are a few com- 
offering premiums. Agricultural societies, petent persons who would undertake them, 
from their earliest existence, have traveled from the interest they feel, at even less than 
on nearly in one unvarying track. Pre- ‘the cost of carrying them out accurately in 
miums,——to stimulate the exhibition of rare practice, when a risk would be no induce- 
objects that the people may be induced to, ent. W edo hot see why agricultural so- 
come and see them. The premium lists (Cieties should notaim to be usefnl in this 
of all are essentially the same. The best/Way, a8 well as by the more indirect ben- 
horses, the best cattle, the best sheep, and efits of public shows. . 
the best swine ; the most promising looking) ‘It is scarcely necessary for us to men- 
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 “fion instances; yet a few may seem to make 


‘our meaning plainer. The societiés of this 
state have paid many thousand dollars for 
the finest looking cattle and horses. One 
twentieth part of the fifty thousand dollars 
thus paid, would, if judiciously expended, 
have shown our farmers the comparative 
advantages of cut and uncut fodder; 
of feeding regularly and _ irregularly ; 
“of shelter and exposure ; the nutritive value 
of hay and cornstalks, of wheat, oat, and 
rye straw, of cooked and uncooked food ; 


4 


. 





ductive sorts for market or for stock-feeding, 
proved so by actual experiment; or’ the 
knowledge between the product of orch. 
atds subjected to the best culture and treat. 
ment, when compared to those under ordi. 
nary neglect. 

“The great leading advantage of the 
knowledge obtained as we propose, over 
that imparted by ordinary fairs, is this: 
Fairs teach only actual spectators, and for 
a single o¢casion; that which we propose, 
may be published and laid before milllons, 





the fattening properties of various grains, 
and,of beets, turnips, rutabagas, parsnips 
and carrots ; and would have shown which) 


of the various breeds of cattle would fur-| 


nisha hundred pounds of beef with the’ 


smallest amount of food ; which of the va-| 
tious competing kinds of swine would fill a| TR 
-pork barrel the cheapest. Now, we can-| 


didly ask, Would not a knowledge of all 
these facts be quite as useful to the great 


and may be perpetuated for ages to come; 
and a single fact, well understood, may af- 
fect an annual saving of untold thousands 
when adopted by the great multitude of the 
farming community.” 


ao 


ANSACTIONS of the North Western Fruit 
Growers Associations, at their Third Annu- 
al Meeting, held at the City Hall, Chicago, 
Oct. 4th to 7th, 1853. 


We have recently received a pamphlet 





community of farmers, asthe mere sight of) bearing the above title, which is filled with 
the handsomest animals at our State and| matter of much interest to the fruit growets 


county fairs? 
same tread-mill track as formerly ? 

«“ Again—thousands have been given for 
large crops; the knowledge of which has 
had a stimulating effect on other cultivation. 
But the manure which produced them may 
have cost a large sum, and may be still too 

“searce an article to treat a whole farm with. 
‘Experiments therefore, showing the most 
economical mode of composting, applying 
and intermixing manures with the soil 
would be of universal benefit. Indisputable 
facts, pointing out the best crop tor green 
manure, and its value as compared with 
compost, and with other green crops, would 
be of the highest benefit. So also would a 
general system of experiments with various 
sorts of rotations, for determining the most 
valuable for the permanent benefit of the 
land, as well as for immediate profit. 
Again—premiums are offered -year after 
year, for the best twenty apples, and year 
after year the public see the twenty sorts 
set upon the tables for their standing reward. 
Infinitely more valuable to the community, 
would be the knowledge of the most pro- 


Will societies continue the! of the west. 


The meeting was well atten- 
'ded by experienced fruit growers from the 
most of the Western States—except Mis- 
souri, and interesting discussions were had 
on the comparative value of the respective 
fruits cultivated. “We copy a few items of 
the decisions of the Convention. The book 
is a valuable one to’ all fruit raisers, and we 
hope the objects of the Society will receive 
more attention than heretofore. 

Of strawberries the Large Early Scarlet, 
Necked Pine, and Hudson’ were recom: 
mended for general cultivation in the west; 
and McAvoy’s Superior was recommended 
|for further trial. 
|. Ofvaspberries the Ohio Everbearing, and 
{a yellow variety brought from Massachu- 
|setts, were recommended as the best for 
-our climate. 
| Of currants, the Red Dutch and White 
| Dutch were considered the best. 

On gooseberries there was much difler- 
|ence of opinion and no decision. 

| . Ofcherries the Kentish, or early Rich- 
‘mond was recommended as best for mar- 
‘ket and culihary purposes, and the May 
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"Duke end Bigarreau for general cultivation: land Fruit’ Fam; and we would take this 
Of plums Prince’s Imperial Gage, Coe’s | occasion to doitagain. They have prob- 
Golden Drop, and the German Prune were | ‘ably the largest collection of fruit and shade 
recommended for general cultivation, and trees in the West. See their advertisement, 
the Lombard was recommended as first and see also the resolves of the Executive 
rate for market. Various plans were spo- Committee of the Illinois State Agricultur- 
ken of as successful against the Curculio ; al Society, awarding them the highest hon- 
as keeping chickens or pigs, emptying soap ors of the Society for their magnificent dis- 
suds &c., about the trees; or wrapping them play atthe Fair last fall, 
‘with cotton batting. on we P 

Of grapes the Isabella was recommend-| Exreriments witn THE Osage ORANGE. 
ed for general cultivation; and the Cataw-|—Mr. D.C. Arens writes to the. Editor of 
ba voted as best where soil and climate ri- the Va/ley Farmer, under the date of Port- 
pen it in perfection. land, Mo. Jan., 11, 1854. as follows: 

Of pears the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty,| «I made last spring a small trial with the: 
and White Doyenne were voted as best for ‘Osage Orange for a hedge, and am very 
general cultivation; the Louise Bonne de|well pleased with it. J planted them ten 
Jersey, and Passe Colmar were voted good; jinches apart, but as1 think the main ob- 
and the Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seedling ject is to have them very close at the ground, 
and Sheldon pears were recommended for |I took a side limb of one and bent it down 
further trial. The Horse Shenk pear was 'and burried it about half between the plants * 
voted as best by the Cincinnati Horticultur- plants and let the end stick out of the ground. 
al Society. I find that through the fall and winter they 

Of peaches Crawford’s Early, Early|have made roots all along, and I think in 
Barnard, Early York, Large White Cling, thi way | will make it closer than I would 
Crawford’s Late, and George Fourth were'do otherwise, with half of the plants it 
recommended for general cultivation. ‘would take to set them closetogether. I only 

Of apples the Summer Rose,Herfordshire, |tried this with a few plants and shall con- 
Pearmain, Pomme Gris, Roman § Stem, /jinue it next spring with the whole piece.’’ 
American Golden Russet, Poughkeepsie See ee 
Russet, Rhode Island Greening, and Wine| Tae Year or Sannatme The Cincinnati 
Sap were recommended for genera) culti- Enquirer says, the year 1854 will be one of 


ae - ‘Sabbaths; and we hope that the genial and 
vation; and the Early Joe, Dutchess of Ol-| \dews of heaven that tall alike on the rose and 


denbury, Mother Hubbard, Nonesuch, |the night-shade, may rest on all other days of 
Peck’s Pleasant, and Spice Sweet were re- the coming year. ‘The year 1854 will begin 


, ,|will each contain five, and the year, will 
Pearmain was recomended for limited’ jnumber fifty three Sundays. The like of that 


cultivation as a large, fine, and showy ap- Iwill not occur again for twenty-eight years. 
ple, and moderately productive. 


The next meeting of the Association is to! 
be “held at Burlington, lowa, commencing| 
on Tuesday, September. 26th, 1854, to! 
continue i nsession four days,” 





Won't’ it? According to our almanac, 
the year 1860 will contain 53 Sundays, and 
ithe year 1865 will begin and end on the 
‘Sabbath. Five months of it will each con- 

: \tain five, and the year will number fifty three 

Fruit Txexs.—Our correspondent D.\Sabbaths, and the like of that will occur 
H. 8. in the January number, and all oth- ‘again in 1871, and again in 1882, three 
ers intere sted will find his questions in re- times in twenty-eight years. Always ex- 
gard to fr uit trees answered inthe adver- amine newspaper stories before you believe 
tisement of Messrs. Sigerson in our adver- them. But that is no reason why we should 
tising department, We have more than not make a ech use of the Sabbaths 
once called attention to Sigerson’s Nursery ‘given us this year. ; 
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Profit of Sugar Raising. 





James Plantation and Refinery. We make 
Harper’s Magazine for November 1853, the capital and production as follows’ for 


‘contains an interesting statistical and de. ‘raising and making brown sugar. 
scriptive article on the Plantation of St.|15,00 acres cultivated land, 60, 90,000 
James andits Refinery, by T. B. Thorpe.|15,00 “ wood land (cypress 

The value of the estate and products for | 
1852, are set down in the article as fol-| 


lows : 


Machinery, 


‘Slaves, 215—107 field hands 
Stock, 


dt 


Total, 


Production, 1852. 


Sugar, 13,000 hhds. 6c, P. 
Syrup, 60,000 gal, 36c - : 
s Corn and Wood, estimated, - 


d 9,000 acres, $40 per acre 8 360,000! 
ildings, - - ets 


100,000 | 
60,000| 
170,000! 
11,000) 








$701,000) 
#78 ,060| 
21,600) 
14,400) 





swamp) all that is necessary, 
$6 : - OS - 

116 field hands and mechanics ) 

all that arerequired for raising |, ; 

the cane and making the sugar ¢ 9*:900 

at 800 dollars each, 
Buildings and machinery for a 

first class brown sugar plan- 

tation, - - 
Stock, as estimated 


9,000 


— 


) 
© 25,000 


- J 
by Mr. Thorp, 11,000 





Total capital, - . 227,800 


Product as represented by Mr. Thorp was 
in white clarified sugar, 1,300,000 pounds ; 
and syrup of fine quality, 60.000 gals, but 


Total products of the estate, $114,000 las we wish to throw out the refinery andits 


Of the above 9,000 acres of land—it is advantages and capital, we shall therefore 
admitted that only 15,000 acres are under \g'¥¢ the average value of good brown sugar 


cultivation, and the remainder is forest | 


| 


(Cypress Swamp.) Of the cultivated land, 


800 acres were in cane, and 700 used for | 
corn, gardens, pasturage, &c.. &c. 


Of the slaves, in all \215—107 are field| 
hands, 9 are mechanics; 24 house servants | 
and nurses, 11 old men and women, and, 
64are-children under 5 years of age. 


crops in 1852, on plantation, viz : 
1,300,000 hds, sugar, brown, value 





att +. A 

60,000 hds. syrup (molasses) value 
20c, eet ris © oe 
Value, $ 67,250 


By the above it will be seen that an acre 


From the above items and statistics any {of cane yielded on an average 1,625 pounds 


one at all conversent with Louisiana can sugar to the acre, and 75 gals. of molasses; 
readily make outa fair statement of the |the value of which at brown sugar and mo- 
profits on sugar as an agricultural produc- jlasses prices for entire crops that season, 


tion. Mr. Thorp in his interesting article |was equal to $84 per acre. 


It is admit- 


on sugar and the sugar region, of Louis-|!ed on well regulated sugar estates, mak- 
iana, states that 84,000 dollars will build ing brown sugar, that the molasses about 
the house and purchase the machinery for pays the annual expenses of the estate, 
- the best class of plantations that make the leaving the sugar as net income—this be- 
common brown sugar—and this St. James 
Plantation, Mr. Thorp states, shows the 
average production of the best class of su- Compare this with the profits of the far- 
gar estates in Louisiana, the largest of 
which in 1852, yielded a revenue of 152,- 
000 dollars. 
In order to get at the profits of sugar acres superfluous forest or cypress swamp; 
planting and making the common brown 
sugar of good quality, by the planter, we 
must largely revise the figures ofthe %t. 


¢: 


ing the case, the profits on sugar produc- 
tion last year averaged about 24 per cent. 


mer raising wheat and corn in the West, 
&c. In our calculations for the capital of 
the brown sugar estate, we reject the 6,000 


99 young negro children and house ser- 
vants—-and the immense refinery and ma. 
chinery for refining, costing $160,000. 
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‘‘and Mechanical Society. So has Ralls! 


_tees of the Howard County Society to the! 
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Agricultural Movements. ‘ganized at Weston, Mo., last fall, is goin 
A Territorial Agricultural Society for ahead finely. ~\The people ofthe surround: 


Minnesota is to be organized - at St. Paul ing counties are beginning to seethe bene+ 


during this month, by deligates from the fits of co-operating with their friends in 
different counties in the Territory. Platte. The Directors have offered the 
ms following premiums for hemp to be exhibi+: 
‘ed atthe next annual meeting. to be held 
in Weston on the first Monday in May 
/ next: 

county; and ‘we'learn ‘thatthe ' people of| 1 |. The best crop of Hemp, containing 
Shelby are likewise agitating the propriety thirty acres and upwards, $20.00. The 
tof ee A similar Sousety " that county-f second best crop of Hemp, containing thir- 
These Societies are telling very favorably 1, acres and upwards, $10 00. 

ofthe advancement of Missonri in an agri-)" 4 The best crop, containing . from 
eultural and mechanical point of view. In twenty to thirty acres, $15 00. Thesece 


this respect no State has made more rapid ond best,:containing from twenty to thiny, 
progress during the present year than Mis- ¢ 


souri, and her future is still more bright and. 
promising. So says the Hannibal Messen- |, twenty. acres, $12 00. The second 
: , , 


ger. | best. containing from twelve to twenty, $6,- 
A letter from one of the Board of Trus-| 8 vows 


/ HowarvCounty.—The people of How- 
| ard county have organized an Agricultural 


3. The best crop,containing from twelve 


. ~,..| 4 The best crop containing from five 
Editor of the V sand ee ’ rid ay ih twelve acres, $8 00. The second best 
are aware that Howard County has formed) — 1, containing from five to twelve acres, 
an Agricultural Society, and has entered in-| g 5°99 


toit at last with that spirit that knows no) 


failure. Inuinots State Sociery.—The Execu- 


r : . ‘tive Committee of the Hlinois State Agri- 

FRaNxLin County.— We are requested| outtural Society, was in session in Spring- 
to say that a meeting of this Society will be! feld, on the'Sd ult., when it was fully de- 
held on the first Monday in March. atwhich| joomined to hold he eein waneal Polcef 
time an address will be delivered by Hon.C./ the Society in Springfield, provided that the 
Jonzs. The propsects of this ociely are oun of one thousand dollars be raised and 
very encouraging. Mr. CuratHamM, the| contributed by the citizens, and that they 
President autores so sty tat he Wil pode fr, and equipo grounds in 
8 P 8 |manner suitable for the exhibtion. The 
worth $3,50 for the largest and best fatted) journal thinks can be little question but the 
hog at the fair in the fall. condition wil] be complied with. 


Bucuannan County.—The St. Josheph; Wenotice in the records of the proceed- 
Cycle of the 18th January, contains a call) ings of this Board, the following resolutions 
signed by eighteen of the citizens of Buch-|Teported as passed : 
annan County, for a meeting to be held in| Resolved, ‘Thata trial of Harvesting and 
the Court House in St. Joseph on Saturday,| Mowing Machines, shall be made in Bloom- 
the 11th of February next, where all per-|ington, under the direction of Vice Presi- 
sons in that and the adjoining counties dent M’Clun, to commence on the first 
friendly to the enterprise are solicited to Wednesday of July, and continue until the 
meet that they may organize asociety with Committee are satisfied—the machines to 
a constitution and by-laws for its govern- be received at Bloomington by the first of 
ment. July. 

Norty Western Society.—We learn Resolved, That a trial of Corn Planters 
that this young and flovrishing society, or- and Grain Drills shall take place at Jack- 
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sonville, under the direction of Vice Presi-|The New York State Society for the Im- 
dent Arenz, to commence on the first day |provement of Domestic Poultry will hold its 
of May. first annual exhibition in Albany on the 7th, 
Resolved, That in view of the various \8th, and 9th of February, 1853, at the same 
waluable varieties of fruit trees, evergreen |time with the winter exhibition of the N, Y. 
” and flowers exhibited by John Siger- ‘State Agricultural Society. 
son and Brother, at the last fair and for 
avhich no premium was offered, that this 
Society tender to him their diploma, the 
evidence on their part of the highest mer it. 
Inptana Stare Soctery.—The Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, met at Indianap - The Spanish Fever. 
olis, on the 5th Jan. The time for holding | Capt. J.T. CLeveLanp, who emigrated 
the next State Fair was fixed for the first from Howard county to,Texas, in the fall 
week in October, and after considerable 
® discussion the Board determined to post- 
pone the question of fixing the place of hold- 
‘ing the next State Fair; and leave it be, 


Ciarkx County,—A meeting of the citi. 
zens of Clark county, Mo., is to be held on 
ithe first Tuesday in February, for the pur- 
\pose of organizing an Agricultural Society. 





of 1853, has written a series of letters to 
his son-in-law, the Editor of the Hunts. 
ville Recorder, which are published in that 





settled by the Executive Committe. ipaper. In one of his letters he speaks of 
We notice the passage of the following @ disease which attacked his horses: 
»preamble and resolution: | We encamped at Mills’ Spring”’ on the 


Whereas, an opinion prevails that the night after leaving our Dallas Camps, on 
‘State Fair would be permanently located at the 9th of October. Here several of our 
the city of Indianapolis, at this meeting of jhorses (three) which had showed symp- 
the State Board, therefore, toms of sickness, seemed much worse; 


Resotved, That it is the sense of this a4 oe oe — to lay wa ~_ 
State Board that it should not bejperma- |" ee ee ee ee 


nent Rent aie 1 \day, through whom we ascertained that 
nently located at any plage; but that it 4), “Spanish Fever’ was their disease. 


ought to be changed from place to place, |The symptoms of this disease, fever, stiff- 
asthe best interests. of the agricultural ‘ness of the limbs, laxity of the bowels and 
cause of the State may require. a looseness dt the hair of the tail and 
Nationat Catrire Saow at Senine- mane , which, with the use of a little force, 
FIELD, Ow10,—A large meeting of the citi- iwill come out, in large locks, by the roots. 
zens of Clark County, Ohio, was held on This state of things continued for weeks, 
the 26th of November, and it was resolved |°" soupotimes; even months, dur ing. ¥ hich 
to‘hold a«Cattle Fair’ at that place on the time the animal affected with it, lingers 
first Thursday of September, 1854. The ae Pit ie per | aoe three soatie ss 
; die. is sald to be Caused by chang 
premiums will amount to about $5,000, (o¢ climate, and I was informed iioie cattle 
and will be open to all the world. Ample driven from the north, or even from Ar 
and beautiful grounds will be prepared, kansas, as well as horses, were often its 
and arrangements will be made to accom- subjects. 
modate all whomay come, without extra) ‘I'he working of horses, when laboring 
charges. The matteris tobe carried out under the “Spanish Fever,” is very pre- 
on a grand and liberal scale, so as to in- judicial, and if persisted in, will, at once; 
duce the bringing of the finest stock in the C@Use them to give up. Little can be 
world together. done for them, but to allow rest. ere 
An address is being prepared to the cit- , sued: Rin: poo’ dese | Bes Fads 
izens of the United States, showing the rea: 0° SNC TIS ee 


+ no person visiting Texas, or living there 
sofair. ?? oneness FE hee Oe 
sons and advantages of holding the “fair.’’ 4 writing from there, ever said anything 


New York Strate Pounray Socizry.——\about this disease so common (as | have 
‘ , 
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ascertained, ) in its attack upon horses and| market by itself, any merchant will give him a 
cattle on their arrival in this State. 1 con-| fair price for it, at least one-third of the val- 
sider it to be my duty, however, to inform| practice cf petiing oo ay wage are in the 

au of all facts bearing upon the interest| * . ubting the tow they buyas des- 
ns convenience of persons imigrating to cribed above into the centre of bales of hemp, 


thereby practicing the same fra - 
Texas from other States, whether thefare shoes hh. Louis that was ae a ra 


influential for or against. I say, there fore,| at home by their farmer. This is wrong, no 
to all Missourians emigrating to Texas—| morchant should do it. Let each be packed 
work mules altogether, for have never' separate and sell on their own merits, for hon- 
with all my enquiries, heard of one of | °Y wae best policy, both among farmers and 
these animals having to undergo an accli- iin Te 

mation in this State. True, one might) Cuzrvarion or rae Craxperey.— Mr. Sule 
bring a favorite horse or two, free of work-|); : 

. ; ivan Bates, of Bellingham, Norfolk count 
ing out, butI should prefer purchasing)y),... has weeded‘ dedel ab 
an acclimated horse here,for these ani- chi ‘al uilon 6 & circular on the subject of 
mals rate no higher in this city than at|''® Cultivation of the Cranberry. We copy the 











Huntsvilie. following paragraph : 
“Prepare your soil the same as for sowing 
Selling Tow for Hemp. grain, by plowing, harrowing and makin 


. |your soil even—then mark jt out in drills, 1 
Some hemp dealer at St. Joseph, (Mo.) is/>r 20 inches apart, putting the plants in the 
after the farmers in that region round about,) drill, 5 or G6 inches apart—hoe them slightl 


through the Gazette, in this wise: at first, till the roots become clinched, aud 


fterwards ivation j 
Hongst Farmers anp Rascatiy Mercnants. 7 So.gheidte ccarliombemmacde coud 
aoe mene yams pee me by mel | and cover the whole soil in two or three years. 
Pere oh an meen parking. on opening which| ie, cranberry grown by cultivation usually 
~ ee phe fae packing, on Polly 0 w onl yields from 150 to 400 bushels per acre; its 
od . “ d co in the pr a 7 \Po-day j| {tuit is two or three times as large as the wild 
fue — ty Fagg 0 o~ of halen | fruit, and of a beautiful flavor; it readily keeps 
onl pm “hip ae th ° saat i OP Pe ith sound from tke harvest time of it to the harvest 
mail made Pt Al betes ol of’ whi : 1 time of itagain. The fruit is generally gather- 
— oo y' 3 t a a ar Shaun ‘ed in September—is gathered with wire-teeth 
fone eg ime to fall of san led aie rakes, made for the purpose—one man will 
OF Be bundles, not duccoverable till cut! °Derally gather from thirty to forty bushels 
centre of bundles, not discoverable till cut per day, with the aid of a boy to pick up the 
open for packing by my balers, I call this a) scathenion tani? P 
small game of fraud, which no honest man will|"” & : 
paneling, me ove thtn apy ~ —_ ayes 6 Poiilig: Bon —The most snsicw mement 
sugar for extra gain. is true I got but a). doer 
small portion of tow at any one load, but during| rn nahn nan Meet ii 7 oy 
ee “ baer poe as fat a wer The interests of life are crowded into that 
ccethioh dit ose poe a Sb. Seale! Scum period: The tears of the mother and the coun- 
farmers think they are justified in cheating in sels of aw reer ra nti the eventful 
hemp because they sell 112 pounds for a hnn-| ee ee oon tnaceie tie 
Grd weight, they Go avs consider prnrteed restraints are to be cast off. Pithe trial f 
vig bt ae Maeve $4 Z ch pao Ly virtue now comes—the test ‘of ialnginle ~ 
but of course I would only give in proportion| OW applied. If he holds fast to integrity, the 
for 100 pounds, i 100 wete tho standard in-| Payor of big father, and mother ising of 
stead of 112. ; - 
Now all I ask is justice in this matter—it is! blessings thick as the manna that fell around 

a slim excuse for the farmer when detected in| the camp of the elected nation, upon his path. 
this fraud to sbuffle the blame to his negro or| But if he proves faithless, then will momory 
“some cussed Mormon” that he gave a dollar! embitter his life, then will his parents welcome 
per hundred to for breaking. 1 do not doubt! te grave, that they may hide their dishonor 
the truth of such statements, but I say it is a im the dust. 

poor excuse. Itisthe gi business to as- Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn 
certain what becomes of the tow at the break : ; 

—and if he will bundle it up andsbring it to husks slit into sheds are better than straw, 
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Pruning and Management of the growth was moderated, . and the crop was 
: Peach Yree. alLundant. But this: proceeding delays 
Continued, ‘production ; it musttherefore be abandoned 
I) PROPAGATING THE PEACH BY BUDDING. forthe use of the Almond and Plum stocks, 
¥ 31, Itis by budding that the Peach tree is Beside, thus worked, the Peach is but short. 
propagated. ‘I'he proper stocks for it are lived, 
the Almond, the Saint Julien and Damask) 35. If we desire to plant our own Almond 
Plums, and the Peach itself. Lately. the stocks, we must choose hard-shelied Al. 
Myrobalan Plum. has been budded on, and nonds, and put them in layers. In the first 
is said to produce excellent stocks for this fortnight in Junuary, we must put in a box 
purpose, but | have not tried it. or basket, alternately, abed of sand of the 
23. The finest trees are produced on the thickness of the hand, and a layer of Al- 
Almond stock, especially on the hard-shel- ‘monds until the .box be full, or till all the 
led variety. It succeeds everywhere ex- Almonds are used, and place the box or 
cept on wet soils, or those subject to be |basket in a cellar, so as to be moist and 
flooded, because the roots of the Almond protected from the frost. As soon as there 
almost invariably perish when under wa- /$ 20 fear of frost, that is to say about the 
ter. It has the advantage of late growth ; end of April, the “Almonds are planted in 
consequently, it is indispensible for the the soil, manured and trenced to the depth 
late variety of Peaches. of sixteen inches at least. Holes are then 
33. The Plum is better fitted for moist soils, 24e from six to seven inches deep. and 
Except in this case, I prefer the Almond about a foot apart, in each of which an Al- 
stock because it imparts a greater vigor to mond is placed, after breaking off about 
the tree, ‘T’his is the opinion of the grow- one-third of its tap-root in order to make the 
ersalso. Nevertheless the following e x- 7°48 strike out more horizontally, and to 
ample does not corroborate this: For ten |Prevent their going down too deep. ‘This 
years I have cultivated a wall covered with Process has the advantage of fitting the Al- 
a hundred Peach trees, of which fifty were jmond for these soils which have but a thin 
on Almond and fifty on Plum stocks, plan- layer of vegetable earth, The Almond trees 
ted alternately. ‘The soil was unsuitable | Will be ready for budding at the end of Au- 
for the culture of the Peach, being gravelly, gust or beginning of September following. 
stoney, clayey, wc, All thetrees have,) 36. If we bud on the Plum, suckers must 
notwithstanding, grown well; Almond and be procured; these generally spring from the 
Plum stocks have made an equal growth, bottoms of large Plum trees. The prefer- 
so much so that, even after most scrupulous &nce is to be given to the Black Damask, 
examination, | have found it impossible to| Which the cultivators near Paris generally 
sayon which stock the tree succeeded get from Fontenay-aux-Roses, These are 
best. The produce from both has also been |planted, on a properly prepared soil, from 
in every respect equal. I still, however,|November till March; but November is 
prefer the Almond stock, although I have preferable ; they are cut down nearly totne 
given this case as an exception in tavor of level of the ground, when planted; and 
the Plum. they are budded when they have made 
34. The Peach itself is the least employed jfresh shoots fit for being worked at the 
. @sastock on which to bud its different va- proper season. 
rieties. They grow on it vigorously, but | 37. The ground on which this nursery of 
do not fruit so readily. They are also lia-|Almond or Plum stocks is, ought to be kept 
ble to gumming. I have budded the Peach |perfectly clean. It isnecessary to give the 
_on its own stock, and have been disappoint- \ground several stirrings, so that it may be 
ed with the crop of fruit. I have remark- |loose and free from weeds. 
~ ed that by budding a second time, the | 38. The Plum stock is budded from the 
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middle of July to the middle of August; and sition as if we had inserted one bud only. 
the Almond and Peach stocks from themid-| 41. Nurserymen often commit the -er- 
die of August to the middle of September. ror of propagating, for too long time, a va- 
The mode employed is almost exclusively riety that they know to be good by taking 
that of shield-budding. Care must be taken shoots for the supply of buds from the plants 
that the buds are trom very healthy trees and of that sort that were worked the year before. 
from shoots well ripened, and ofa slightly|[t is better to renew these buds by ta- 
abated growth. ‘The stocks which are to king shoots from full-grown trees. 
be budded must, on the contrary, have their|is the reason that I bud myself the 
sap in full flow. so that, should the bud not, stocks which 1 have chosen in the nurseries; 
take, the operation can be repeated. On by this I am also more sure of the varieties; 
this account the Almond is the most ad- |, however, take the precaution of not nail- 


vantageous by reason of its late growth. As ing to the wall some shoots on the upper 
soon as the shoots for furnishing buds are| part of the tree which is to be propagated 
cut, the leaves are taken off, allowing a) from, so that the say may still be in flowrat 


This 


portion of the stock about one-third or anj the time of budding. The necessity of hav- 


inch long toremain, The spontaneous) ing shoots of good growth for this purpose 


fall of this remaining portion of the stalk| isthe reason of nurserymen taking them 


shows that the bud has taken. Although) from the open ground rather than from the 


itis always better to employ the buds asj walls. 


soon as possible afier the shoots have been} 42. By means of budding, several vari- 


cut off, they may be very well preserved by eties of Peaches can be grown on the same 
keeping the bases ofthe shoots in water. It/tree, ‘This gives no advantage, except in 
is even good to adopt the same treatment) a case where it is desirable to have, in a 
for buds that have come from a distance. | short time, a greater variety of fruit than we 


39. The bud commonly takes in six or! should otherwise possess. Some buds are 
twelve days; this is known, as before said! worked on the strongest shoots of the mid- 
by the fall of the stalk. If, on the contrary,| dle of the tree. Often these buds make 
thestalk remains on, and the bud wither up| shoots of five feet or more ; the eyes burst 
and die, the stock must be re-budded. and form fruit-branches; and sometimes 

: .'the following year ten or twelve Peaches 
Prony garter ts om Arh axe are gathered from the first shoot of the bud. 
quite as well as those in the nursery. The) 43. By the same means it is possible to 
last are always budded with a single eye, change the nature of the fruit of a Peach 
the shoot from which is pruned in the fol-|tree. A person had planted double-flow- 
lowing spring. When budded in their po-| ering Peaches ; when he saw them his first 
sition against a wall, a bud can be placed impulse was to order them to be destroyed. 
on each side of the stock ; this gives two| | persuaded him to do nothing of the sort, 
eyes regularly placed for the formation of, hoping to make his trees productive ina 
the two main branches. A year is gained|short time. In the beginning of August, I 
by this, for in the following’ spring, instead| put ten or twelve buds on each tree, on the 
of pruning the shoot from the bud to al-) young wood as well as on the main branch- 
low of the growth of the two lower eyes, &S. The success was complete, and in 
destined to form the two main branches,| two years afterwards he gathered splendid 


these already exist, and can re@eive their fruit. 


fitst ‘pruning. But for that to take place,, 111. ON PLANTING THE PEACH TREE. 

both buds must have taken well, and both, 44. a. On the Choice of Trees for 
must be equally strong: Yet it is true that) Planting. —Those who are unable or un- 
if one of them die, we find ourselves, by, willing to bud their own trees, should be 


straightening and pruning, in the same po- careful properly to select, or cause to be se- 
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lected, in the nurseries, the sorts budded on on both sides is nearly equal. Thisis not the 


athe stocks best suited to their soil. 


As |jcase with walls running east and west; on 


shave already said, the preference is usually |these the trees facing the south have too 


given to those budded on Almond stocks, 
with the previously mentioned exception. 

45. After having chosen the sorts we re-| 
“quire, we must pick out healthy and vigor- 
-ous trees, with a clear and ‘lively bark, and 
with a straight stem, ‘properly furnished| 
-eyes at its base. The size of the tree must 
not be too much regarded, for there are cer- 
‘tain much esteemed kinds, which, though 
‘appearing less vigorous, are, notwithstand- 
‘ing, equally advantageous. 

46. It is necessary to apply to a nurser- 
nman worthy of confidence, whom we can 
trust in regard to thetaking up of the young 
‘trees so as to preserve their roots, this be- 
ing so important to their success. It is bet- 
ter to pay atrifle more per plant rather than| 
run the risk of having trees with roots cut| 
short and mutilated. . We should also take, 
eare to have the trees planted as soon. as 
possible after they are taken up; and if they} 
have to come from a distance, it is necessa- 
ry that they should be well packed, especial - 
‘ly the roots, so that the may not be dried 
‘by the contact to the air. 

47. Before giving the precautions which 
‘it is necessary to take in planting, it will be 
-well to point out the aspects most’ suitable 
‘forthe Peach, Although those | determine 
are specially applicable to the climate of 
Paris, it will be easy to modify them ac- 
cording as the locality may be more to the 
south or tothe north, though the culture of 
the Peach extends but littleto the north of 
the latitude ofthe capital. I shall also say 
a few words respecting the wall against 
which the Peach is trained, and, after hav- 
ing treated on these two subjects, I will re- 
turn to the planting. 

48. B. Aspecis and Soils most. suitable 
to the Peaeh.—The Peach tree equally 
dislikes an aspect that is too hot or cold; 
and, although it may be cultivated against 

@ south, and likewise against a north as- 
pect, itis preferable to plant it against an 
east or west. In this way, the same wall 





much heat, while those on the opposite side 
scarcely see the sun, and either ripen bad- 
ly,or not at all. ‘his consideration has 
determined the greater part of the ihabni- 
tants of Montreuil, Bagnolet, and other 
places, where the cultivation of the Peach 
is the principal source of employment, to 
ouild their walls to run nearly north and 
south, in order that the trees planted on the 
east side may enjoy the influence of the 
sun from his rising till 1 p. m.; and those 
on the west for the rest of the day. How- 
ever, we plant the Peach against aspects 
less favorable than those just mentioned ; 
for the ground does not admit of placing the 
walls so as to afford the aspect we would 
wish, Walls are occasionally to be seen 
which do not receive any sun till 10 a. m. ; 
we, however, cover them with Peach trees, 
which become very fine; but they give 
great trouble in pruning, because their 
wood or pushing-eyes are frequently at the 
ends of the fruit-branches,which must there- 
fore be preserved entire if you wish to ob- 
tain fruit. 

46. As regards the na ure of the soil, the 
Peach isnot so particular as some imagine. 
When well managed it grows, anywhere, if 
the soil is only deep enough... Neverthe- 
less its growth is much greater and more 
regular when planted in a light soil resting 
on a bottom of silicious pebbl:s among 
which the roots of the Almond find their way; 
it must also be one that does not retain the 
water so long as to prove hurtful to the roots 
when the summer is wet. 

50. c. Of Walls and Protection.— 
When we have a garden the walls of which 
ere already built, the aspects that they have 
must be made the best of. But when a new 
garden is made, it is well to bear in mind 
what I hayg said in regard to aspect, and 


consequently to lay out the kitchen-garden 

in the most suitable manner for building 

walls in the best direction for the trees. 
51. When a Peach wall is built at Mon- 





gives support to trees of which the produce 
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a half, This method is advantageous| tapering to 11 2-4 atthe top; and about 
where plaster is scarce, but not so con-|ten feet high. The height is the most con- 
venient for training as the naked wall. On) venient for the square mode of training, that 
this account we do not use trellises atjwhich | recommend. There is no objec- 
Montreuil, although the keeping the walls; tion to the walls being of a greater height. 
inrepuir and the nails and sheds are not|But experience has shown us that the 
less expensive than the trellis. ‘T'rellises| height | have stated is sufficient; and it is 
are also made of iron ware, which answer|prudent not to make an outlay too great in 
very well as substitutes for those made of proportion to the produce which may rea- 
wood ; but they require some care to be ta-|sonably be expected. ‘The walls should be 
ken in tying the shoots to them, which will) plastered on both sides an inch and a quar- 
be noticed when treating of that operation. ter thick, so as to admit of nails being driv- 

54, For a new plantation, we lay out alen in training. The walls should have a 
border at the foot of the wall five feet six, coping, which is made to project 5 1-3 in- 
inches to six fest six inches in breadth ac-|ches for an east aspect, and 6 1-4 inches 
cording to our space. A good quantity of|for the others. This projection is calcula- 
well rotted dung is laid on; the ground is|ted for walls ten feet high ; but it should be 
trenched to the depth of eighteen inches or|jncreased in the same proportion if that 
two feet, and the soil must be well broken| height be exceeded. It should also be in- 
and equally mixed with dung throughout.| creased by about two inches in walls hav- 
Many are in the habit of digging the holes jng a trellis, in order to compensate for the 
three weeks or a month before planting. 1| thickness of the latter and its distance from 
hever practice this myself, and | advise no|the wall. Copings have the advantage of 
one else to do so. The season for planting) moderating the flow of sap in all the 
iscommonly attended with sudden cold| points of the branches that are nailed im- 
rains, which sometimes fill the holes, ren-| mediately beneath them ; of preserving the 
dering the earth so wet and cold as to prove| Peach trees from drip ; and of protecting 
injurious to the roots; but this is not the|jhem to a certain extent from spring frosts 
case when the holes are made at the time which cut off the flower, the coping prevent- 
of planting. \ing the escape of heat by radiation. 

55. D. Planting the Tree.—Everything) 52. As the west and south aspects are 
being prepared we plant in the course of those from which rains are «ost to be fear- 
November, The soil of the border having! ed, and which are liable to the strongest ac- 
been newly worked, it is sufficient in good) tion ofthe sun onthe shoots and young 
light soils to make holes one foot square|leaves of the Peach tree affected by hoar 
[better two feet square] and two feet deep ;|{rusts, we augment by means of straw mats 
butwhen the soil is of a clayey or damp na-|the good effects which result from the cop- 
ture, the holes must be two feet square and|jngs. It is for this reason, that beneath 
three feet deep, and the earth before being the copings of walls with two aspects we 
filled in must be rendered light by mixture) fasten supports in the walls about three feet 
with good garden mold, This method is to| four inches apart. These supports must 
be preferred to that of planting in March,| be two feet long exclusive of the part fas- 
which has the great inconvenience of caus-|tened in the wall. Straw mats of this width 
ing aloss of valuable time to the tree, which, are fastened on these supports, when the 
when planted in November, is ready to veg-| state of the weather renders them neces- 
¢tate the first fine weather in Spring ; but! sary. 
when planting is deferred till March the! 53. In the gardens of private individuals, 
vegetation of the tree is often retarded by it is the custom to cover the walls with a 
the drying winds so prevalent at that sea- trellis of laths, the intervals of which are 
son. The plants called eighteen-months| nine inches and a half by eight inches and 
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are preferred for planting. They are so land a Pear are to be planted alternately, 
called from having been eighteen months'there should then be a distance ot thirty. 
budded, or nearly so Jong. Trees which'nine fe:t between them. The intermediate 
have been thirty months budded, and which spaces may be usefully employed by plant. 
have been cut back upon a lowereye, and!ing between each Peach and Pear tree a 
of which the roots and’ much larger and lyoung tree, which can be brought up till 
less fibrous than the former, are not so good ; Ithiree years old, and which may be’ em- 
still, in some particular casés, they are not/ployed to make a fresh plantation, produc- 
to be rejected ; for instance, they often takeing @ crop in a short time. 

root better in new ground. , mace 

From Moore’s Reral New Yorker. 


56. While the holes are being dug, the | The Field of the Slothful. 
roots are trimmed, that is, their bruised ex-' 1 went by the field of the slothfal, and by the vive 
tremities are cut with a sharp pruning: |yard of the man void of understanding; and lo, it 
knife, and so that the cut surfaces may rest lwas all covered over with thorns, nettles had coyer- 
upon the earth when the tree is planted. Arled the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 


the same time its head is taken off at from |}broken down. ‘Then I saw and considered it wells 
I looked upon it, and received instruction, Yet 


eight 10 oe inches above the bud to al. jlittle sleep, a little slumber, a little, folding of the 
low of planting it with a sufficient inclination jhands to sleep: Soshall thy poverty come as one 
so that the stem may touch the wall; while /jthat traveleth; and thy want a8 an armed.—Proy, 
the roots are so far from the foot of the lat- |xxiv- 30—32. 


ter as not to be cramped in growing by the} Such a text, thoughtfully pondered, 
foundations. ineeds no sermon to follow it. It is a brief 


p sit . land truthful picture of the life and fate of 

a he veese Bae in its place at SiX ithe slothful Wenbuisdeent It is full of in- 
and @ quarter inches from the wall, and not | structive suggestiuns to those who will look 
deeper in the earth than it was before. Itiypon and consider it. It is a pointed 
is so placed that the eyes of the bud may and earnest warning against ignorant idle- 
be at each side, and not before and behind, ness, whom Poverty surely tollows, and 
without heeding the position of the original want: soon overtakes and conquers. Let 
bud. It is of little moment whether the|us meditate on the words of the wise man 
latter be turned one way or the other, pro- jand look tor the counterpart to the field of 


vided the eyes be properly placed. For the the slothful, if any such yet linger it the 


formation of a fine tree in a short time, this agricultural world. 
Solomon had a thorough contemps for 


precaution is of greater importance than| 


slothful, slack-handed farming, and lost no 


most péople suppose. Gardeners usually ‘opportunity of giving drowsy ignorance @ 


plant their trees with the budded part in| view of its own deformity, and its own 
front without paying the least attention to|eeytain fate. He tells the sluggard who 
the position of the eyes, The following will not plow by reason of the cold,” 
spring, when the tree shoots, they are as-|that though he descends to beggary, he 
tonished to see the greater number of trees shall ‘have nothing in harvest,” He 
thus planted with eyes before and behind; |says, “he that sleepeth in harvest is a son 
while those planted as Ihave directed have |that causeth shame,” and the crib of him 


their eyes well placed, one on each side, |that ‘‘keepeth no oxen,” shall be clean of 


When the tree is in the proper position the °'D: and that all slackness and careless- 
itendeth to poverty is again and again reit- 


roots are carefully spread out, and then| 4 ‘ , 
covered over tothe height I have directed, |P#tet. The wise man was. firm wees 
in thorough culture; in promptness, dil- 


or at least in such a way that the bud mY |igence neatness, and’ good” order upon 


be kept out of the earth. — } the farm. Let us see what our text teach 
58. A space of twenty-six feet is left be-|., yg: 


tween those Peach trees intended to be| 1. It declares against weeds. No one 
trained in the square form. When a Peach|but ‘a man void of understanding’’ would 
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suffer his field or vine »bo-become all! Is there any thing in our wall and fen- 
grown over with sh@rns,”” or'wolbld allow \ces to remind usof the field of the slothful? 
“nettles to coveptheetace thereof,’ fop.it is, As neat, substantial walls, and well-built 
evident to ev@ry thinkihg farmer that but/fences, are ever an adornment of a farm, 
one full cropfcan occupy, #he@ oil at one|so those of afallen and tamble~down char- 
time, and iffiat is a crop af weeds, mocorn/acter deface whatever other beauty it may 
or wheat cam grow? Tfitag@ partial crop of| possess. Then see that ye have them not. 
thorns or daiics, it will also Be-but a@par- Call not for “a little steep, a little slum- 
tial crop of gain. But the field of the sloth- 'ber,”’ but bestir yourselves until no portion 
ful is not the Place to leok for cleatreulture. of your farm shall in any way remind you 
It requires in@ijgtry,;wide-awake, diligent of “the vineyard of the man void of un- 
handed industrypto keep thorns amd net- derstanding.” So shall poverty never over- 
tles from growing atidepreadingfrom fur-|take you or ‘Want, as an armed man,” 
row to furrow, and from field to field./rule over you. 

Let there be ‘a little folding of the hands | Se 

to sleep,” and the vineyard is grown over | Suggestions to Farmers. 

and covered, so that years of labor shall; Food for the stomach; clothing for the 
scarce clear it again. Leave them undis-|body; a shelter from the storm, light for 
turbed and ‘thy poverty shall come as'the mind; are the cardinal wants of all. 
one that traveleth.” But the most imperative is the first. 

2. Poor fences are a Sign ofslothtul far+| Beef the world over is the best meat. 
ming. “The stone wall thereof'was broken| Every farmer may have it. Grass grows 
down.” ‘The “man void of iihderstand-)in all climates. Pork which costs much 
iug,”’ and only he will suffer his walls and|more than beef, is the most disease en- 
fences to go 10 decay. Poor cropsare bad|gendering food consumed by the Amers 
enough without having them destroyed by ican people. It never should be eaten, 
unruly animals, and probably the neglect; Wheat, rye, barley and corn, can be rai- 
¢o replace a stone or two, first tempted the 'sed in all parts of the country. Though like 
half-starved cattle ofthe sleepy husband-/beef, wheat is the very West of food for 
man to trespass on his vineyard. Broken|man. 

Walls’and fallen fences, need no word of| Milk stands by$ side of beef and wheat, 
condemnation—-they ever characterize the|and like the former can be easily had the 
Field of the Slothfu!—and ever show that) year through by every farmer. Two of 
Want, ‘‘as an armed man,” has firm sway |the best articles of food known to the 
and full possession. world, and produced by grass alone,which 

And now, having seen and looked upon .grows in abundance all over our country, 
the field of the slothful, “let us consider! may be,had through the year, by every far- 
it well and receive instruction.’’ Do our) mer—beef and mi k 
fields‘and vineyards show marks of neg-| Besides these, what other articles—sub- 
ligence—of ignorant and unthoughtful|stantial articles of food—common to the 
cultivation? Do weeds find a peaceful foot-;whole country? ‘The potato; the cabbage; 
hold, even in the fence corners and along the white flat turnip; the yellow turnip; 
the walls, there to mature their seeds al |the onion; the carrot; the parsnip; the bean; 
fix:their roots for a wider and deeper in-'the beet; the pumpkin; the squash. These 
hoyation? Are we ‘without understand-|are rich in nutriment, genial to the hum- 
ing” of their constant tendency to im-|an system, and promoters of health. A 
poverish the soil and injure the crops we garden of one acre would supply a family 
would cultivate? Are we careles; of the|with all these articles which would and 
need that an uuceasing warfare be waged should constitute in the cold season, a 
against them? If we are,here is a warning large proportien of the food of the table. 
for.us. Our farms will soon “be all grown These articles are too much neglected. A 
over, with’? Canada thistles, or “the face | well cultivated garden of one acre will half 
thereof covered with” red root, if we slum-|snpport a family. And a farmer should as . 
ber to the fact that these or other vile'soon neglect keeping a cow as to neglect 
weeds have a foot-hold upon them. a garden. 
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The Ne Plus Ultra Straw and Hay Cutter 


. LN, 
The Ne Plus Ultra Straw and Hay Cut- 
ter isconstructed with a cylinder of knives 
cutting against @ raw hide roller. The 
knives are confined in slots, with a cap on 
each end fastened by screws, which ena- 
bles the farmer to take them out and grind 
them when dull, or replace with new when 
broken or worn out—thereby doing away 
entirely with aJl set screws, nuts, and 
bands. Sold by Wm, M. Prant & Co..14 
Main street. 7 sizes. prices from %7 to 
$24.50, according to size. 
———— sap LL 
_  Enotisn Surer.—-The Lonbon correspond- 
ent of the Washington National Intelligencer 
writing from that city, thus speaks of some 
large sheep he saw in the market there: 

We have heard much of the great weight to 
which sheep are sometimes fed in England, and 
our belief was really staggeredsby some of the 
reports; but we really sdw, on Monday last, in 
one country butcher’s shop, four sheep, which 
had been raised in Gloucestershire, whose 
weight as mutton, was 250, 245,216, and 197 
pounds when slaughtered and dressed for sale, 


respectively. A shoulder cut fairly from the 
largest, weighed 42 1-4pounds, Two Lincoln- 





we 








Booxs ror Casu.—See the advertise- 
ment of Mason & Brothers’ wholesale book 
and stationery house,in New York. ‘fhe 
inducements held out to purchasers of books 
to patronize this house, are such that every 
merchant visiting New York should give 
them acall, 


“Bougd Volumes, 
We have a few bound volumes of Vol: 2, 


for 1850, Vol. 4, for 1852, and Vol. 5, for 
1853, for sale at our office. The price of 
Vol. 2 is one dollar, and of Vol. 4 and 5 
one dollar and thirty-five cents each; or all 
together and the Farmer for 1354 for four 
dollars and fifty cents. 


(7-The Postage on the Valley Farmer 
is now only six cents a year to any partof 
the United States. 








(<7 When you return a paper for dis- 
continuance, or when you write to the pub- 
lisher of a paper to send a paper to a new 








subscriber, or to discontinue or change the 
direction of an old one, be sure and write 


“shire sheep, in the same shop, weighed 916 |Yout name, thename of the postffice and 


and 201 pounds respectively. 
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Mr. Greeley's Address. afford to be without the intelligence they 
We are indebted to Messrs Fowlers & Wells bring him. And while there are thousands 


of New York, {or a copy of Mr. Greeley’s ad-|Wh9 are bringing up sons for farmers and 
daughters for housewives without taking a 


dress before the Indiana State Agricultural | ycriodical or even Owning a book that treats 
Seciety, from which we make a few extracts:jof Farming or housewifery, it is absurd 
Propuctiye Lanps.—It is not necessary|to say that this stupid prejudice against 
that lands should be cultivated in order to/Book farming has been already sufficiently 
be productive. The young, growing wood |dealt with, since it is this day so potent and 
is earning money for its owner, as well as the mischievous. Bear with me, then, while I 
corn field. He who has land that he does not |attempt to let in some daylight upon it through 
need, yet wishes to keep for his children, can|@ few homely facts: é, 4 hay 
hardly serve them better tkan by enclosing! 1 was visiting some old friends in Vermont 
it effectually, planting it with locust, hickory, \last summer, when I obssrved in the garden 
and other choice timber, and leaying it un-/|Of one of them the most thrifty and luxuriant 
disturbed till his sons may require it. But)/grape vine that I had ever seen growing in so 
even left in open, naked common, land gen- |colda climate. Now itis one advantage pos- 
erally tends to improve from the renovating |sessed by the class of ignorant cultivators 
influences of the atmosphere alone, as the re-|to which I belong over that sort who not 
claimed ‘old-fields’ of the South bear witness. |merely know nothing but glory in it, that we 
It is only poorly farmed land that is a blight|are not at all reluctant to confess our igno- 
to its posssseor and a diseredit to the country. |rance when we see a chance of thus mitiga- 
If all the labor now devoted to farming,|ting it. [, therefore, at once asked the lady 
throughout the Unien; were wisely concentra- | Whose vine this was, to tell me by what means 
ted on one half the land, our annual produet)she had insured it such vigor and productive- 
would be much larger, our lands would ap-|ness; and she replied that she had made. it 
pear far more productive and valuable, while/her rule ever since the vine was set there, to 
the timber that we are now wasting and des- ;throw a pailfull of soup-suds at its root at 








troying as though Prophet Miller’s spee-j|the close of every washing Cay. 


dy conflagration of the world were a demon-| 
strated verity, would be gladly re-investing| 
the earth with a beauty and Gpaentnns 
majesty which Cabot or John Smith may 
have realized, but of which our children 
seem destined to have none but hearsay evi- 
dence. 

Boox Faruinc.—Let me linger still on this 
topic of Book-farming, and pile illustration 
on illustration of its true character and man- 
ifold advantages. You fay tell me that 
this is needless, but I know better; since 
I know there are tens of thousands of 
farmers in every quarter-——nay, right here 
in Indiana—some of them, ! doubt not, now 
before me—who take no agricaltural paper— 
nay no paper at all!—because they think they 
can’t afford it?—that it has no other than a 
speculative or fancy value for their use—that 
they would be poorer for taking it! Now I 
maintain that nofarmeror artisan that can read 
can readily afford to do without at least three 
weekly newspapers; one to bring him the gen- 
eral news, politics and social movements of 
his time; another to teach him whatever of dis- 
covery, invention or improvement may frome 
time to time be made in his own pursuit o1 
calling; and the third to keep him advised of 
whatever uf interest may transpire in his own 
locality or county. Hemay be so very poor 
and inefficient that he is justified in obta’ning 
two of these by exchanges with his equally 
luckless neighbors; but these three he should 
at least read every week, because he cannot 











Again: in 
the same garden [ remarked a scar or ring 
around eavh plum-tree, just above the ground 
and on inquiry, ascertained that these trees 
had been girdled Jast spring by some mali- 
vious scoundrel, who had halted one dark 
night, on his way from the gutter to the 
State prison, to perpetrate this dastardly out- 
rage. The owner discovered the mischief ear- 
ly next morning, and, having a pot of copal 
varnish in the house speedily applied it with 
a brush to the wound on each tree, covering 
each with a coat of varnish; and by this means 
every tree was saved. When I saw them in mid- 
summer, they were as green and thrifty as any 
tree within miles. Now I do not stand here 
ro maintain that soap-suds will always insure 
in abandance of fine grapes, nor that a coat- 
ing of varnish seasonably applied, will always 
save girdled trees; for I do not know such to 
be the fact. [trust further experience and 
inquiry will cast light in both points--thatsoap 
suds will be withheld from the door-yard and 
riven to the grape-vyines; and that.every tree 
hat any prowling rascal may girdle will. be 
wromptly coated with varnish—until we shall 
etermine under what circumstances, and with 
what limitations, potash or soda is beneficial 
to grapes and varnish an antidote for gir- 
lling. ° The star I make is this, that no 
sane farmer, having heard this relation, will 
ienceforth throw away his soap- suds or neg- 
lect varnishing his girdled trees, uniess he 
earns some reason for doing otherwise; and 
chat, if he would do so on the strength of my 
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mere narration, he ought many times rather! corded ina book; had since been subjected to 
to do 80 had he found these same recipes in| 2 thousand ordeals, and had ge trium- 
an Agricultural paper or manual, where the/phant through them all—would it have been 
chances are ten to one that it would not haye|less acceptable or valuable than it now is? If it 
found a place unless on the strength of testi-|be worth our while to learn at all, what differ. 
mony more reliable than mive, because foun-| ence can there be imagined between the knowl- 
ded on a wider and more varied experience, | edge founded on a neighbor’s experience and 
and subjected to a more rigid scrutiny, hat contained ina book? If there be any, 
Take another case: My friend Dr. R. T.jare not he odds altogether in favor of that 
Underhill was a physician in extensive prac- prescri, ion which has undergone the wider 
tice some twenty years ago, when in the prime| scrutiny and been subjected to the more riger- 
of life, having become heartily tired of galli-| ous criticism? 
pots and bone-sawing, he shook off the dust And here let me speak of another, who more 
of our city from his feet, and resolved hence-|recently shook off the dust of our City’s pave- 
forth to live an honest life as a grower of|ments to spend the latter half of his life ona 
fruits. He went forty miles uy the Hudson,|farm. Iallude Prof. Jawes J. Mares, whose 
bought a neck of land, and commenced the|fame as an Agriculturist must have reached 
cultivation of the grape, which he hav since|very many among you. It cannot be very 
prosecuted with scientific knowledge, untiring|many years—it seems to me but five or six— 
energy, and at length with decided success. |simce Professor ma 3 who was extensively 
He has probably assuaged more suffering with,engaged in sugar-Refining and had heavy 
his grapes than he ever created by his drugs; |dealings in Sugar—came to a cead halt, or 
he has grown considerably younger by his|rather a dead smash. Stripped of means and 
twenty years’ farming, and is now taking his of credit, he feit too old to launch again on 
place among the most brisk and genial of our|the dangerous sea of Commerce, whose waves 
youth—an admirable specimen of that branch|kad so lately and so deeply engulphed him; 
of “Young America’ which does not hate to/so he hired a bit of land in New Jersey, remo- 
work nor long for opportunity to steal. ved his family thither, and resolved to tum 
Well: the Doctor since the untimely death|the chemical and other scientific know!edge 
of the lamented Downing, stands, probably,| which had so little availed him as a Sugar- 
at the head of our fruit growers, with whom/|Refiner, to account in the novei vocation of 
one knotty problem of the last few years has|a farmer. He was very destitute, and of 
been—how to counteract the ravages of the|course got on but slowly at first; and when 
Curculio, which is nearly robbing us of plums, |e first undertook to lecture in illustration of 
for which his taste is equal to ours, while in|Farming as a Science, | well remember how 
the matter of gratifying it he is decidedly|very gercral was the prejudice ahd derision 
ahead of us. By the time he has taken his|he encountered. But he persevered both in 
quota, the plums. left on a tree, or score of|farming and lecturing; and he has gloriously 
frees, are not worth gathering. But Dr, Un- succeeded. I presume there were many errors 
derhill, by long study and careful observation|in his earlier inculeations; there may be some 
has discovered the means of completely out-|yet, for he is a genius, and genius is too apt 
Witting him. He has found, by watching and}to leap hastily to sweeping conclusions from 
noting her movements, that the female Cur-|inadequate premises, But whatever his faults 
eulio will not deposit her eggs where they,|the root of the matter was in him, and his 
whien the plums containing them drop, will fall|career has proved it.. As a Lecturer, an Ed- 
into the water, her instinct teaching ber that|itor, and as a practical Farmer, he is enrich- 
they will thus be drowned. Taking advan-|ing the vocation he has chosen and by no 
tage of this instinct, the Doctor plants his plum} means Peparagialung hinee, Beginning with 
trees on the bank of a stream or pond, and|nothing, he cannot have cleared less than 
ives the trunks such an inelination that all|$20,00u in the last six years, and his income 
eir branches overhang the water. Thus| must now be at least $5,000 per annum. And 
the desolater is checkmated by his own in-|this is not all made by mersly talking and wri- 
stingt and the fruit preserved from his rave-| ting about farming, butin good part by ac- 
gos. Tknow nothing cleverer in its way than|tual work. Tor example: he last year bought 
this device. |ten acres of naturally good but exhausted and 
Now I suppose there is no contemner ofjand weedy land adjoining him for $250 per 
Book-farming, so mulish or so, dull that he, |acre, pulverized it, fertilized it thoroughly to 
would. not, after hearing of this deviee, take| thedepth of two feet, planted it with cabbages 
advantage of any brook or pond he might have|as close together as they could grow, «nd by 
on his premises, and set his p!um trees where) the sale of his first erop paid for the manure, 
they will be safe from the Curculio. But/labor and lanc, having the latter all clear at 
suppose the discovery had been made by some|the year’s cnd, and in far better condition than 
fruit grower of the last century, and duly re-!when he bought it Can any enemy of ‘Book- 
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farming’ beat this? Or is there os Si them | LIVE FENCES, 
who would not exactly like to know how this’ 7; . 4 tig ti . 

land was fertilized and tilled, even though he| Prrverant ser Aeanpten Kone Cultivation 
shoutd be obliged to read it in a book or pe- | a BRA GCMER 
riodical. 





—— —————— | 


BY C. R. OVERMAN. 








Ovrinc Haus.—In the last Patent Office Re- PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


port, Mr. Jas. Campbell, of Weston, N. J.,;) The rapidity with which this new en- 
gives the following as a superior p.ocess for|terprise has sprung up into importance 
curing hams: lon our western prairies, is a sufficient 

“The best method I have found for curing comment upon the confidence which is 
hams, is, after the hams have been cut, let/generally felt in its utility and certain 
them lie out on the shelf, where they can have|success. The history of prairie hedging 
plenty of cool air, so that the animal heat is|jg very brief. Ten years since the wri- 


awong out of ory epee ag ay to ~ ter introduced here, the Virginia hedge- 
them down in sait; then corn them down °F thorn, with the hope of living to see it 
two or three days; after which drainoff any) _ de. j r he elf and 

bloody water which may come out; and then|S¥percede, In 4 measure, the old and la- 


make the following pickle, sufficient to cover Oorious method of fencing with rails,— 








them: Take 9 pounds of salt.3 ounces of 
saltpetre, 1 oz. of saleratus, 4 pounds of brown 
sugar or mulasses, and six gallons of water; 
let them lie in the above pickie from three to 
six weeks, according to the size of the hams; 
when you may take them out and smoke them 
with hickory or apple wood until sufficient to 
suit your taste. They should be taken down 
and hung up in a dry, cool place in bags to 
protect them from the flies. 

I have hams cured after the method, which 


Though most farmers felt interested, and 
were disposed to encourage the project, 
so far as words would go, only a 
generous few had the temerity to ‘take 
hold.’ Of these few, a portion have re- 
alized the object so peed sought, a com- 
plete and lasting fence of living green—- 
though at acost of time, and toil, and _pa- 





tience; yet none who have bestowed the 
\proper pains, have failed in the attempt, 





were almost as fine when eighteen months olay regretted the outlay. The thorn how- 


as when taken from the smoke house. And: . i 4 ; 
while upon the subject of hams, 1 would fur, ey elige found to be of too slow growth 


ther say that, when you boil them, they should ito en expectation of this ‘lightning 
be boiled until done, in good, soft water: and /®8°- hile all admired the appearance 
when nearly done, throw in a handful of Tim- jof the hedge rows in the various stages 
othy hay; it absorbs all impurities which mayjof growth, and were charmed with the 
be around the outside of the ham. As soon|beauty and effectiveness of the finished 
xs done, take out the hay, but leave the ham in hedge, yet the time required to complete 
the water until nearly cold, when you may|it, was‘a sufficient obstacle to deter the 
take it pat. /mass of farmers from the undertaking,— 
\But so soon as it was demonstrated that 


Coorer Cousty Leap.—Mr. William Seots|®* hedge could be grown on. prairie soil, 


of Lamine township, twelve miles west of |Mary beeame eager for a plant of quick- 
Booneville has, deposited with us with the dis- |er growth, comlining all the requisite 
pensation of Professor Swallow, a rich spe- jqualities of the thorn. In short, a mate- 
cimen of galena or lead ore, and he his sam- |rial of which a.complete barrier against 

les of the same ore, equally rich and weigh- |al]_ stock, could be constructed in the 
rh — roses it oS ose ee shortest time, with the least expense. 

e Professor returns, an 1 i *| “yp . 
ble our citizens could have a fine display o f Happily For the Seatry, the desidera- 
our geological resources to facilitate his inves- twin was supplied by the introduction of 
tigations. We again call their attention to the Osage Orange (Maclura, ) only four 
the importance of the subject and solicit spe-'years ago. Being a native of the south, 
cimen contributions, 


it was at first received with distrust; 
ithe apprehensions of its want of hardi- 


Those who are alwavs mending the road to |BCSS Was the first objection, but when it 


Heaven have no time to pursue it asthe man Was found to withstand the rigors of a 
who caries the lantern stumbles oftener hant winter in the 42d parallel, this objection 
Still, a host of others were 


he who follows it. vanished, 
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urged against it, such as the fear of its their inexhaustible fertility to the use of 
sprouting from the root, growing too rap-|man. ' 
id and requiring too much labor in clip-| It cannot be that these delectable plains. 
ping, liability to die out by being crowd-|—these ‘unshorn fields of the desert— 
ed, &c., &c. Time has,proven that these) boundless and beautiful as the young 
objections are without experience, and,earth, ere man had sinned,’ so richly en- 
that their cavils are guonsetlens; for in the|dowed with hidden treasures, were des- 
face of them all, the enterprise, so far|tined to remain unbrcken wastes. - ‘Here 
from proving a ‘humbug’ has stéadily ad- nature’s wildest denizens have surren- 
vanced with greater rapidity than any in- dered their claim. The thundering tramp 
dustrial intérest that has ever gained a/ of the buffalo has long since died away and 
footing among us. ithe red man has retreated from the dread 
As an instance of the progress of its|innovation of the ‘pale faces,’ Here the’ 
upward tendency, we may state that in aspect of nature is undergoing a rapid 
the spring of 1848, afew thousand Osage change, already many districts, but lately 
Orrnge plants were scattered over the deemed too remote from timber for settlé: 
cow try, in stall lots, and planted as ex-,ment are converted into smiling farms, 
perimental hedges. The planting of each and thronged with a thriviug population, 
yetr has increased.in a rapid ratio, andjand the time is not distant when the larg- 
according to the last statistics we can/est prairies in the Mississippi valley may 
ecHleet, there will probably be planted in be densely settled throughout their ens: 
hedge rows, in Illinois alone, this spring|tire extent. [ 
25,000,000 plents; and yet, comparative-| This may seem extravagant and vision- 
ly few of our farmers hate commenced|ary, but let us see how far the great en- 
hedging in earnest. As a general ingen; terptise of hedging is likely to facilitate 
est, it is destined to become one of vast/the settlement of the largest prairies, with 
magnitude; it is therefore, important that|very little reference to timber, and that 
the best instructions possible, should be| too, by reversing the existing order of 
liberally diesdminited. As information| progress, by commencing in the centre 
on the subject of hedge culture in gener- and extending to the circumference. It 
al, and of the properties of this plant, in|is well known that the land in the midst 
particulr, is dagertt sought, it may not be|of large prairies is generally more rolling 
amiss, here to give a brief description of dry and rich than it is along the margin, 
the plant, but we would just premise, that | besides, such lands are cheap, for an ob- 
as indispensible requisites, a hedge plant|vious reason, Hedges may be grown on 
must possess the roflowing properties, to/new land, with very little expense of 
wit: sufficient hardiness, great durability cultivation, (the setting and clipping 
and vitality, vigor of growth, capacity to} would be the principal cost,) and where 
bear cutting severely, with a tendency, /there is little or no stock to molest it, no 
when headed down, to put forth numer-| fence would be required for protection; it 
ous small branches, with myriads of sharp,| will grow as well on the open prairie as 
elastic and durable thorns; the whole to|any where else. Groves of quick grow- 
remain vigorous and green though densely|ing timber may be planted for fuel, and 
crowded in the hedge. 'thus any number of farms may be hedged, 
Tt is believed that the Maclura posses-| with pasture, grove and orchard on each. 
ses all these qualities in an eminent de-|In five years from thetime of planting all 
gree, while the facility of its cultivation, / may be completely ready for the settle- 
and its consequent cheapness will render|ment of a colony, material for building 
it? universally available. Mr. Neff, of| would be the only timber needed. This 
Citicinnati, a (gentleman of most exten-|digression, however, was not intended, 
sivé expérience and research ) pronounces| but to return to the more immediate sub- 
it decidedly the best hedge pla:.tin Amer-| jects of these remarks, it is but justice to 
ica. ‘We therefore déem it not presump-|say that the splendid results of hedging 
tion ‘to regard it as the means, appointed| are promised only upon the observance of 
by the hand of Providence for subjuga-|certain conditions, which, however, are 
ting our vast fertile wilds, and eonverting simple, and easily complied with. Hav- 
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ing now introduced to the reader the plant jface, and if very light and loose, should 
which we believe to be the best suited to|be allowed to settle a few days before 





‘our purpose of any in the vegetable king- | planting, otherwise, unless deeply set, the 


dom, we next proceed to give him explicit |border is liable to settle afterwards, and 
directions for every part of the process. |leave the upper portion of the roots ex- 
But you must bear in mindthat while} posed, as in too shallow planting, a com- 
with proper care and pains, you can make |mon and fatal error. 
“every thing” of the Maclura, if you| TRANSPLANTING, &C, 
neglect it, and leave it to shift for itself,, When the buds have expanded ard the 
as many do, ycu will be likely to make |leaves are half an inch long, we consider 
nothing at all of it, and you would not/|the plants in the best condition to set, 
cesire a more unsightly nuisance on your; We have practiced several modes of 
farm, than a ragged, half missing hedge |transplanting, and will recommend the 
row. Wecannot therefore, be tooimper-|one we think the most expeditious, easy, 
ative in enjoining the strict observance of |and certain, The implements used area 
the following directions, which are the hedge line, a transplantmg trowel, and a 
result of our own experience and obser- rake with iron teeth; any light strong 
vation, together with the best information |cord will answer for aline, but something 
we could obtain. If you fail in the at-'like a strong chalk line is best, it may be 
tempt, we desire that the fault may not |stretched tight, and spots made on it with 
‘jie at our own door.” But there will|red paint, the distance apart you wish to 
be no occasion of failure if justice is done.|set the plants. It should be at least ten 
All we ask for the Osage Orange is to rods long for convenience. The ends are 
give it ‘fair play”’ and we will guarantee|to be tied to stiff stakes, three or four 
a satisfactory result. feet long. The trowel is a steel blade, 
PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. jabout ten inches long, and three inches 
Clear off a strip half a rod wide, in the | wide, tapering towards the end in an oval 
middle of which the hedge row is to be|shape. It should be a fourth of an inch 
set. Plant a tall stake at each end, and'thick in the middle, and tapering to an 
by these range other stakes along the line; edge at the sides; and in order to scour 
low about four furrows on each side as and work well, it must be ground and 
deep as possible, finishing with a deep,|well polished, a curved shank is attached 
wide, straight furrow, in the line of the|to the upper end, on which a wooden 
stakes. handle is placed horizontal to the trowel, 
The plowing should be done in the fall,/and in a line with the edges. 
to secure the adyantage of amelioration} A time when the ground is moist, and 
by the frost, but if this has been neglect-|the weather cloudy is preferable for the 
ed, it may be done as early in the spring planting. When all is ready for the work, 
asthe frost will permit. In either case reset the stakes, (if they have not been 
if the land be rolling, with sharp or long)left standing) where they first stood at 
slopes, dams should be thrown across the |the ends; by these, set as many interven- 
furrows, at short intervals, with side fur-|ing stakes as may be necessary, exactly 
rows to turn thé:water out and prevent |in range; do not forget that the beauty of 
washing in case of heavy rains. In this |the hedge depends greatly on the straight- 
condition the ground may lie till the time jness of the line. Rake the ridge down 
for planting arrives, when the preparation level with the surface, taking out the 
is to be completed, for which, a moist |coarser clods, &c., for about the distance 
time is preferable. If the ground be the hedge line will extend, stretch the 
cloddy, harrow it lightly, then throw the line tight and set it exactly in range of 
sides together by ‘back furrowing;’’ by|the row of stakes, three inches from the 
this. means vou will form a deep, mellow |ground; three or four sticks with nitches 
border, which will greatly facilitate the|cut in them, and stuck down at intervals 
planting, and permit the roots to grow along the line will serve to keep it steady. 
freely. As it is easier to work on your knees, 
When the bed is finished, it is to be a|you will therefore require thick pads on 
few inches higher than the common sur- them. Take the trowel in one hand, 
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place it opposite a spot and thrust it down 
the whole length, press it to one side with 
a twist, and with the other hand insert 
the plant, two inches deeper than it stood 


in the nursery. 


Raise the trowel and put it down, an 
inch from the plant, as deep as before, 
give it a twist towards the plant, which 
will fasten it at the bottom: and in this 
manner proceed to the end of your line, 
when another section may be raked, and 
Finish by treading 
each side of the plants, and your hedge 
will be planted on “scientific principles.” 


the line removed. 


ASSORTING AND PREPARATION OF THE 
PLANTS. 


The first and most important requisite | 
in hedge culture is the os and uniform | 
o insure this, it 


growth of the plants. 
is necessary that the plants should be 


carfully assorted into classes, with refer- 


ence to their size and vigor, this opera- 
tion requires the exercise of care and 
Judgment, and cannot, therefore be well 
done by us in the hurry of taking up the 
plants, when we have mary hands em- 


ployed, besides, a single person may make 


the size more uniform than if several 

were engaged. 

ponent 
a 

s 

c 


ke a few hundred plants at a time, 


sses in about equal numbers, 
Ii a large plant should have less root and 
apparent vigor, it should be put into the 
smallest class, When all are assorted in 
this: manner, proceed with a sharp knife, 
to trim and shorten the roots, if too long; 
the side roots may be trimmed off to half 
an, inch, and the tap root shortened to 


about eight inches, sprinkle the roots oc-| 


casionally to prevent drying. Next pre- 


pare a ‘grout’? or mortar, by mixing 


equal parts of cow dung and clay well 


beaten together, make it thin enough to 
admit the roots, dip the roots into the 
puddle. (a handful at a time, ) see that all 
parts of the roots are coated with it, keep 
Next dig a slooping 


each class separate. 


trench in the ground, lay the plants in 
straight, with the roots even,the top above 
the surface, sift fine dirt amongst the 
roots, and cover with dirt two inches 
deeper than the top of the roots, tread the 


3 





The roots must not be 
to dry or freeze in the air.—| 


pos them out and separate into two 
a 


round firm about them and if the weather 
e dry and windy, sprinkle twice a week. 


In this condition let them remain a few 
weeks, and when vegetation commences _ 
they will be ready to set out in the hedge 
row. 

Plants and trees thus trenched will start 
much earlier than when planted at once. 
The reasons are various, and to state them 
‘all would make this too prolix, but it may 
be well to remark that all deciduous trees 
and plants should be started by forcing, 
as above, and if properly handled they 
'will grow much more readily and certain, 
‘without being checked, (though in full 
\leaf,) by the removal. 

CULTIVATION, CLIPPING AND AFTER 

MANAGEMENT. 

If the ground should become dry soon 
after planting throw two light furrows 
from each side to the plants, and it would 
be well to cut off the tops tothree inches, 
with a sharp knife, as soon thereafter as 
the grass and weeds hegin to appear, plow 
lightly , throwing outward from the row, 
scrape off the surface between the plants 
witha hoe. In this way throw the dirt 
to and from the row as often as grass and 
weeds show themselves the first season. 
If furrows are left on sideling ground 
care must be taken to prevent washing. 

Late in autumn, throw two rather 
heavy furrows inward to the plants. An 
excellent plan where the material is plen- 
ty, is to “mulch” or litter the ground two 
or three inches deep, on the appearance 
of grass and weeds in the spring, and if 
well done, no other cultivation-will be 
needed for the season, besides, it keeps 
the ground loose and moist. Straw, hay 
or litter of any kind may be used. If 
spread on before a rain it will settle down 
and be less liable to blow off, cover all 
the border, butleave the plants uncovered. 
Before the buds: put out the following 
spring, remove the ridge of dirt from the 
roots, take a scythe and mow offthe plants 
within two inches of the ground; if any 
plants are missing, fill the vacancies care- 
fully with the strongest plants you can 
get; cultivate, or mulch as before. About 
the second week in June cut all off again 
to five or six inches of the first cutting, 
if it grows rapidly it may be cut again 
about the first of August. 

If the growth is not vigorous, the Au- 
gust cutting of the second year may be 
omitted; the third year will require less 
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cultivation but more clipping, to wit: in| 
April, June and August, cut each time a| 
few inches above the preceding. The 
side branches may be shortened somewhat, 
The fourth year, follow up the clipping, 
as before, and with closer side trimming | 
in the spring, leaving the hedge only) 
about a foot wide. By the mot} con 
fourth season, if circumstances have been | 
favorable, and you have done your duty, | 
you will have a barrier that will be im-| 
enetrable to all stock. But it must be} 
Sicaa in mind that however well you cul-| 
tivate you can never have this w wey 
severe and judicious clipping, to which 
most of you seem to have anutter repug- | 
nance, Upward tendency seemsto be the' 
prevailing desire, and a row of tall, slender | 
canes that resemble “fishing rods cover-| 
ed with pin hooks,” is thought the most} 
promising feature of the hedge, while in| 
fact, it is the very reverse. Without a} 
thick live bottom, a hedge is worthless, and | 
to have this, you must clip, cir, CLIP | 
Be not too sensitive on this point, for all| 
depends on it; so sure as you neglect this, | 
it will not be obtained. 


SUGGESTIONS. | 


A few more words in the way of gen-| 
eral suggestions und we have done. We) 
cannot conscientiously encourage any one 
to undertake hedging who does not mean | 
to do it justice. We would earnestly 
recommend all who intend to hedge to 
maketheir calculations a year beforehand | 
to get amply ready. 





great matter that will insure success;| 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing| 


well. 


From the Rural New Yorker. 


What a glorious Lot is the Farmer's. 


What a glorious lot is the farmer’s 
In the hours of partisan strife, 
When so many are bleeding and dy ings 
For the charms of political life! 


W hile a legion of loafers, now seeking 
Achance to ‘‘grind in the mill,?? 

Must meet with a sore disappointment, 
From the merciless popular will. 


The farmer pursues his vocation; 
Content with “the powers that be,’ 

Hie stays at home peaceably gath’ring 
The Fruits of **the Land of the Free’? 


The hopes of the Demagogue building, 
On the smiles of dissolute men, 

By a sentence of public opinion 
Must return to the cold earth again. 


But the farmer has hopes far surer, 

Tle has gathered from mountains in bray; 
Nowhim of the ** Administration,*? 

Can blight them, or sweep them away. 


On the plains of WAsHINGTON’s country 
On the fleld, that ne’er heard of defeat, 
A long line of “whipt’? politiciaus, 
Are beating a sorry retreat. 


But the farmer is clothing in beauty. 
The valleys, the wastes, and the wood, 
Which were once but devoted to carnage, 

And drench’d in the patriot’s blood. 


W hata giorious time have we farmers, 
In this melee of partisan strife! 

When somany are weeping and sighing 

O’er the woes of political strife. 


+ 2oe + 


Corn and Cob Meal. 


An intelligent farmer, writing to the “Ger- 
To be right in the |}mantown Telegraph,” from the West, gives 
beginning, the middle and the end is the |S0™° good ideas on the above subject; but many 
. |of the farmers of New England have, to quite 
an extent, long been accustomed to grinding 
5 ithe cob and corn together, as a great saving. 





fle says, —‘*The corn cob has generally been 
jconsidered worthless to the farmer, except for 
Saxe or Fine Srocx.—The fine stock adver- |fuel and manure. ; Lately, however, it has 
tised to be sold on Monday, at Fayette, by\been customary with some to grind it into 
Mr. Coleman, was disposed as follows: jmeal with the corn— machines for this purpose 
Three year old bull sold to Capt. W. D. |having been invented which operate with ad- 
Swinney, for $165. jmirable success, and enable the farmer to con- 
Two year old bull sold by M. B. Collins, | vert his refuse corn, with his cobs, into excel- 
for $100, jlent meal, without the expense or fatigue of 
Four month old heifer sold to Capt. Swinney |shelling. lam persuaded that of all the late 
for $50. improvements that have been suggested, no 
Yearling bull sold to B. F. Broaddus for|one is of more decided practical importance 
$100. to the farming interest than this. 
Cotswold buck to same for $125. ‘It is, | presume, obvious to most reflecting 
We are glad tosee our farmers turning their|minds, that the cob of Indiin corn contains a 
attention to stock. No bu iness pays better,|large amount of nutriment. The pith is re- 
and many of them are well prepared to go in-|plete with farina, and if ground, it furnishes 
to it on a liberal cale.— Glasgow Times. ‘an article of which very excellent bread and 
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puddings may be made! Why, then, should | ly thephave advanced 100 per cent. in the last 
not the same article be vaiuable for fattening four years; and it is obvious to any thinking 
swine, neat cattle and other domestic animals? man that mules are obliged to sell high in years 
A dough made of corn and cob meal, is a val-| to come, and horses still higher. Good saddle 
uable food for fattening poultry. The meal! or harness stock will be worth from $200 to 
itself will sustain working oxen and horses $400 in less than four years, in the same ratio 
under circumstances of severe and protracted) that they have gone up in the last four years. 
exposure. If any person questions the truth} ‘They tare comparatively extinct in this 
of these assertions let him reduce them at once| country, and we only see a good gelding now 
to the test of experiment and he will soon find and then, produced in some other country.— 
them true, aud be led to rejoice in the discov-| The stallions have been driven out by the long 
ery, as it will, with care and attention on his|eared tribe, and a superior horse is scarcely 
part, enable him to make a very important)to be seen at all. A good filly foal is worth 
saving in the expense of keeping his animals,| from $75 to $100, when the same animal has 
and especially those which require graining,| been sold in former timesfor $80. Unless the 
to enable them to perform their accustomed) matter is remedied soon, mules must supplans 
task on the farm or on the road. ithe horse. Another source of their immense 
‘And here sir, allow me to suggest that| value is, that it costs but little to drive them 
common hay, together with all the other arti-|to market, ween they travel thirty miles per 
cles ordinarily used for feeding neat cattle|day, and your pork only eight or ten miles.— 
would be vastly improved in value if reduced | The latter article costs near one-fourth of ite 
by grinding. 1 have no doubt that a meal! value to put in market.” 
made of hay, or even of cornstalks, would po-| 
sess sufficient additional value uver and above! ue 
the raw material to defray the expenses, and I) Requisites of good Farm. 
have no question that before many years, hay| The committee appointed by the Jefferson 
ground, or hay meal, if it be not too absurd| County Agricultural Society, to award the pre- 
to use such a term, will be as common as In-| Miums on Farms, made a most valuable report at 
dian meal or rye meal now's. I have some! the late exhibition of the Society. They state 
facts to communicate hereafter in reference to| i viewing the farms entered for premiums, they 
this matter, which I think will be interesting! endeavored to keep in view as standard requisites 
to your readers. We are in the “midst of a pee svtdeneee of good farming the following 
revolution,” in farming affairs, and are be-|' 1. A good soil, well tilled, and kept free of 


ginning to look around us with our eyes open! vicious weeds, both on the fields and the roads; 





<< —~——_—__—___—- 


for the light, I trust.”’ 2. Lots well fenced, and suitable in number fo 
fo Rt a a lea the size of the farm. 
Horses, Mules and Pork. 3, Substantial and convenient barns and stables 


tat ¥ , of sufficient dimensions to contain the produce of 
A writer in the Maury (Tenn.) Intelligencer) i. farm, and to comfortably house the cattle 
notices the fact that the prices of mules and kept on it. 
good horses steadily go up in spite of all mu-) 4, A judiciously arranged dwelling in neat con- 
tations and fluctuations in the prices of other! dition, with a well and filtering cistern. 
ents and reasons upon the subject as fol-| 5. Convenient buildings to facilitate the eco- 
ows. His views cannot but be interesting at] nomical management of the farm; among which 
least to our agricultural readers, and we com-|may be emunerated a wood-house,a wagon and 
mend them to their attention. The compar- tool house, a granary and corn house, a conveni- 
: . . ts’ Bie : ,|ent piggery, an ice-house, ash and smoke-house, 

ative scarcity of fine horses is becoming every | ‘ i pigs y: hope es at eked 
year more and more noticed throughout the| | O° ret ory a ah ct ieta bie iakiees 
country. We quote: n the ground and neatly painted or white 


. . washed. 
“First. Mule growing has reduced the! “6 Convenient yards attached to the barn and 
number of horses, and mares to produce them stables, so arranged as to prevent wastage of 
in the following manner: the whole South are! the liquid manure, well sheltered from the blasts 

owing mules; in all the States, South and] of winter. and provided with water for the cattle. 
West in the production of at least four mules| 7. Door-yards laid with grass, and rose and 
to one horse colt is reared, and not more than! flower-beds, and shaded by ornamental trees, in- 
one-eighth of the colts are of a filly foal, con-| dicating to the passer-by the dwelling of taste 
sequently the horse species are diminishing) beait! and comfort. : P 
rapidly. As mules do not breed, nor extend! 8. A kitchen garden highly onltinainte — 
their species, and a constant drain and draw| aes ri. sant dec amy seapb.2 wecadnasrine 
is made on the horse stock, the consequence) jous bods. . ys 
is, that a good saddle and harness horse is not) "9. 4 fruit garden or orchard, where choice ap- 
tobe had. The Northern States have become} ples, cherries and plums are carefully cultivated. 
scarce of horses, having been drawn upon for| and where can be found neat rows of raspberry, 
mares until they have none to sell; consequent-' gooseberry, blackberry and currant bushes. 
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The Law of Ne ewspapers: 
1, Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con 
trary are considered as wishing to continue their subscrip 











tions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their papers, 
he publisher may continue to send them until all arreara- 

es are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the office to which they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible till they have settled the bill and ordered the pa- 
per discontinued 

4, If subbscribers remove to other places withon infotm- 
ng the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 

ion they are held responsible. 

5. The Courts have decided that refusing totake a pape, 
from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled-for 
is prima facia evidence of intentional fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand— 

1, That their papers will be continued after the expira- 
tion of the time for which they have paid unless otherwise 
ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued untilall arreara- 
are paid up to the time at which the ntice is given, unlesdé 
weare satisfied that the subscriber is oorthless. 

8. That when the paper, through the fault of a subscri 
ber, has been suffered to overrun the time, the just and 
most convenient way is to remit one dollar for another year 
with directions to discontinue at the end of that time 





(erWe are. indebted to Capt. Stephens, 
Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, 
for copies-of the act of Incorporation, Con- 
stitution and’ By-laws of the Society, and 
Maj. Wright’s Address, delivered before the 
Society last fall. 





SinGLE SuBsciBeRS.—We have on our 
books the names of several hundred sub- 
scribers who get their paper from a post- 
office to which no other copy of the Valley 


Farmer is sent. Anyone may know that) 
such is the case with him if his paper comes | 


to him enveloped, with his address written | 


on the envelop, We presume that nine-| 
tenths of such subscribers by a little exertion | 
might induce one, two, three, or more of |© 


their neighbors to join them in making up a 


club. Will not every one try and get one © 


subscriber. 





people of this county. I am very success- 
ful in getting them. I appeal to their 
interests by telling them that I have no 
doubt that | saved,the life of a valuable 
horse last summer by having the Ferma 
which is an argument that few can resist. 
We have been told the same thing about 


isaving the life of a horse, by more than one 


other person lately. We wish there were a 


‘few hundred friends about the country like 


Mr. Bobo and Capt. Henry, of Jacksonville, 
Ill. If there were we could'tell’ ‘a bigger 
story about our circulation than any pub, 
lisher in the State. 





Our Exchanges, 

We give this month, notiggs of @ few of 
our exchanges, chiefly agric(ltural. We 
design to continue the list so as“to embrace 
all our agricultural and literary exchanges. 
We begin with the 

Prairie Farmer, the pioneer in the work 
of western agricultural improvement. Mr, 
Wight now occupies the editorial chair, 
with Dr. Kennicott in the Horticulturai de- 
partment. The Farmer is very much im. 
proved every way, and we are glad to know 
is liberally sustained. We had the pleas- 
ure of making the personal acquaintance of 
both the editors at the Illinois State Fair. 
The Prairie Farmer is published at Chica. 
go, by Wright & Wight, at $1 a year. 

Tae New York Musica Review for 





Jan. 19th, contains a new Hot Corn Song 
iby George F. Root; also, a Part Song by 
|Lowell Mason, a sacred Opening Piece by 
'Wm. B. Bradbury, all new and very beau- 
'tiful; beside musical articles, sketches, an- 
ecdotes, news, correspondence, and a large 
‘amount ot very interesting musical matter 
generally. 

| The Review is issued once a fortnight 
by Mason Brothers, New York, at one dol- 


Is tue Vautey Farmer worta a Dot-|lor a year, in advance, and is the cheapest 
LaR!—Mr. W. W. Bobo, of Mount Vernon, musical periodical in the world, Lowell 
Mo., has sent in thirty-eight subscribers | Mason,Thos. Hastings, Wm. B. Bradbury, 
to the Valley Farmer since Jan. 1, and in|Geo, F, Root. and C. M, Cady are among 


his last letter he says: 


‘its editors; and each humber contains four 


| want to raise the list to one hundred pages of music and twelve pages of reading 
for the presentvolume if possible, which I|matter. Now is the time to subscribe as @ 


think would bring quite a change over the new volume has just commenced. 
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Tue Horticutturist. and Journal. ofjestablish a weekly papet in St. Louis, we 
Art and:Rural Taste. Edited by P. Barry,|shall tdke Modre’s Rural New Yorker; ifit 
published by Jas. Vick, Jr., at Rochester,|is then alive—and we hope it may live a 
N. Yo» at two dollars Pompe. Colored | thousand years, and Moore, too—as a guide 
edition, four dollars. Thé, January num-|‘o go by in getting itp, This is,eur sen- 
ber of this old and popular magazine is an) timent, aha if any of our readers.want a 
excellent one, containing twelve beautiful good family paper. just let them order the 
. engravings. _We fully endorse what the; Rural New Yorker. It is published at Ro- 
publisher says of it, that itis a. beautiful, chester, N.Y. 

number, not excelled inappearance by any| ., ‘ ; j . 

of the Monthblies. .while its matter is just) .. Taz New ENGLAND Farmer, Edited by 
auch 99 is needed by,every, cultivator of|=!™°" Brown, with E. Holcomb and H. 
Fruit and Flowers—by every one who de- Ee F rench, assistant editors, published by 
sires to make a pleasant couutry or suburban|*¥ggles & Nourse, Boston, at $1 a year. 
home. The publisher assures us that his | Pethaps the best agricultural paper printed 
arrangements for the year are perfected, and|!2 Boston—that famous city for agricultu: al 
¢onfidently ptoinises that the Horticulturist P eriodiogls ; at any rate good enough for 
will’be better in every respect than ever be-|°"Y body. It is beautifully printed—48 
fore, "Phe ’ Horticulturist should have a/P8es to each number. 

large circulation among the farmers and! THe Country Gentieman,.a Weekly 
fruit growers of the West. | Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and the 


Tie Owto Panwen axp Mecuanic’s As-|/t”? Side. This Journal combines in-one 
gibtant-<a large weekly miscellaneous|/*t8e sheet, an Agricultural, Horticultural 
paper, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, by, om Family Journal, furnishing, besides its 
Thomas Browi, editor and proprietor, at large amount of practical matter on Rural 
$2 per annum. We have received the affairs, in its Fire Side Department, a 
first numbér of vol 3, and ar2 much pleased choice selection of articles peculiarly adapt 
eens Wee ors'on the Henerve are ed to interest and exalt the views aad aims 
not the men we took them to be if they do ad me Family Circle, together with a care. 
riot give it a liberal support. By the way hee digest of the News of the Week, and a 
we sent our paper for nearly a year to the, ull report of the Produce and Cattle Mar. 
Ohio Farmer, expecting to receive it in ex- kets. It js illustrated: with superior engra- 
change, but itnever came. Will it come vings, and printed in a neat and attractive 
ae style, making two handsome quarto vol 

Tue Granite Farmer aNd THE Far- een ame ages yearly.’ “Price, $2 'pér 
mer’s Monruty Visiror, haye been united ee eee 
and is now issued on a large folio sheet, an a a preety: ws "hotnae 
by our old friend Judge Porter, at Manches- CKER, Albany, N. Y., Publisher. 
ter, N. H., assisted by Levi Banrietr.— Montcomery’s Pictortan Times.—We 
Weekly, at $1.50 per annum. Besides, ltavs received the first two numbers of this 
being an excellent agricultural paper, Judge New weekly IHustrated paper, lately started 
Potter is publishing a series of historical and|in New York. It is to take the place of the 
Biographical articles of much interest. [llustrated News, and is to be publish- 

ed Ress New Yonuen; 0 quatts ed by Alexander Montgomery, the experi- 
weekly Agricultural, Literary and Family enced publisher of the’ Magazine of Art, 
Newspaper, conducted by D. D. T. Moore, edited by the best of American writers and 
gesisted by Joseph Harris and E. W ebster, | Justrated by the most eminent artists. 
with a:trio of corresponding editors. Price Price of subscription, $1 50 per annum, or 
$2/perannum, ‘This is our model paper,|°, “O'S Per copy. Address Alexander 
and when the proper time ‘comes for us to: Momtgomery, 17 Spruce street, New York, 
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[Original.] 

Culture of the Grape.—wNo. 2. 
PROPAGATING OR RAISING YOUNG VINES, 

Vines are raised several different ways. 
Nurserymen, Herticulturists, and those 
who are propagators by profession, pre- 
fer those raised by single eyes to all oth- 
ers. Buds aretaken with about an inch 
or less of wood on each side and placed 
in a propagating house or hot bed frame, 
in the same manner as other cuttings, 
When they are sufficiently rooted they 
are potted off into pots three inches in 
diameter, or the Ea are placed separ- 
ately in two or three inch att in the 
first place, and after the plants have grown 
some eight or ten inches they are planted 
out onthe ground, or again potted into 
larger pots to remain till sold. This meth- 
od answers very well for persons who 
have some knowledge of plants and their 
propagating; but to persons who do not 
penne to know these things raising by 
ayers is more certain. 

Layers.—It is generally admitted that 
layers make the worst plants, and single 
exes the best. Layers raised in the usu- 
al way, by laying a branch of the old vine 
in the spring, never make good plants; 
they possess luss vitality than vines rais- 
ed in any other weyi the plants are al- 
ways feeble; they have too much of the 
plant about them, and being sustained by 
the nourishment derived from the parent 
plant they are ever after helpless and ap 
pear to be be tooindolent to any thing for 
themselves. .A plant raised from a:sin- 
gle éye or cutting starts on its own bot- 
tom and never having been dependant on 
another plant. for sustenance makes its 





may not come on quite so fast in the out- 
set when it is onee fairly off it grows 
faster, bears shorter jointel, and more 
prolific wood, 2nd possesses more vitality 
than vines raised in any other way. A 
vine raised from a cutting comes next in 
vigordo those raised from the single eye: 
Farmers and gardeners pay raise them 
easily from cuttings with less care and 
watching than is necessary when raised 


own way, like a self made man, by the| between the rows. 


force of its own energy; and although it| 








joints; the lower end to be cut close ime 


mediately below the last bud and planted ° 
ina sloping direction up to the secon 
bud from the top, leaving the first bud out ™ 
and the second bud on a level with the 
ground, and the other two of course un 
derneath. This is making the cuttings 
longer than what some European cultiva- 
tors recommend; but it is absolutel neces- 
sary inthis warm climate, otherwise they 
may dry out in the summer. The ground 
should be manured with some rotten ma- 
nure well dug and thoroughly pulverized. 
I have had them succeed better by plant- 
ing in November and early in December 
than any other time. The usual way is 
to put them down in March or April, 
but Iam persuaded that they commence 
rooting in the winter and thereby get an 
earlier start in the spring. An excres 
efice is forined during winter on the low- 
er end of the cutting, resembling a wart 
ona person’s finger; this is the first pro- 
cess in the formation of roots, previous 
to their sending out fibres. They may 
be planted in rows two feet apartand the 
cuttings six or eight inches from each oth- 
er; put them in a sloping direction be- 
cause the soil settles down on them and 
closes tighter. If you plant them in an 
upright position the frost may raise them 
up. Slope them at an angleof forty-five 
degrees, that is about half way between 
quite upright and quite flat; a shady place 
where they will have the sun one half the 
day is dest, but not under the ‘shade of 
trees. Put them where some buildi 
casts its shadow over them the hottest 
part of the day, and place some rotten 
leaves or old rottenmanure onthe ground 
This will protect 
them during the heat of the summer, 
They must be removed from this bed the 
next spring or they will crowd together 
too much. The second year—if they all 
take root—they will be thicker than ne- 
cessary, but as there is some uncertainty 
inthis warm climate, it is well. to make 
some allowance for the probable failure 
of a great portion of them. 


If the weather should be unfavorable 
in the spring, the shoots on the extremi- 


from single eyes, In this climate the, cut-|ty of the cutting may wither, and the bud 


tin s of the native kinds ought to be|which is near the surface of the 
eighteen inches, in length having four' may rally and make a good plant. 
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of those buds should push well, the one [about a foot was covered in the yoil long 
the end might be rubbed offand the |about two inches; new roots were formed 
Shoot near the ground will take fresh fo about ten days afterwards and having 


root from the bottom of the green wood 
and make a finer plant. They will grow 


a good soil to grow in it made a growth 
over twenty feet long in one season. It 


faster if tied up, but as they will be cut|must be understood that no portion of the 
down close again in the autumn, it may|last year’s wood was covered in the 
be hardly worth while to goto that trouble |ground except a small portion of the base 
with them. If the cuttings are placed|of the young shoot, say three or four inch- 
where the plant is intended to remain, fi-|es in length, in this case there was very 
ner vines will be obtained as they do not |little more old wood than there would be 


like to have their roots disturbed, for this 


ina plant raised from a single eye} and 


reason, plants that are raised in pots are|less than ina plant raisedfrom a cutting. 
sometimes preferred to all others, because| After the plant had grown out six feet in 
you turn out the entire root. without mu-|length intending to head it down there in 
tilation or injury, You might plant out ithe autumn, I suffered the whole above 
your cuttings inthe rows where they are|that point to grow at random; laterals 
intended to remain and after retaining a|were formed strong enough for bearin 

sufficiency at the proper distance from|wood, and in the latter part of J dna 
each other, dispose of, or transplant the commenced detaching it from the parent 
excess. When the cuttings are started \plant, by cutting a small notch in the old 
about three inches it is very probable the woodclose to the ground, continuing to 
young shoot on the extremity will begin|cut the notch a very little deeper once a 
to flag. The cutting has by the ex an-|week till by the early part of{September, 
sion of the sap and juices produced all it|the connection was nearly severed, only 
can do, and no further progress will be|holding by a small potion of wood and 


made by the new plant until new roots 
are formed, Now is the time to, supply 





bark, less than the eighth of an inch thick. 
When the leaves had fallen it was entire- 


them with water: should the. weather be|ly separated and dug up and found to 
dry, gre a tub full of water in the sun|have abundance of very flexable roots 


to take the chiil off it, and sprinkle them 


some of them eight or nine feet long, and 


any time when the sun is not shining on|about the size of a tobacco pipe, they 
them; after they make a start again the|were layed by in a green house all the 


watering may be discontinued. 


winter, and planted out the next spring, 


Although vines raised from layers are|that same year they produced four strong 


i common consent put down. as inferior 


ants, there is some exceptions to the|shoots were suffered, producin 
iat I have now two plants of the Ca-|bunches, and this being the third year, 


shoots each, the next year eight strong 
a few 








wba six years old, raised, from old|they were all cut back toa foot or eight- 


giv 


Catawba, 


wood layers which are not. more than anjeen inches in length, and are producing 
inch in diameter, and all the care I can|twenty strong growing shoots with fruit 
givé has not been of any use in promoting|on every shoot, ‘asking altogether a 
@ Vigorous habit of growth. They in- growth e 
oreasea little in size every year, but so jage yiiged from a single eye or cutting. 
little that one cannot perceive any differ-|This I attribute to the layers being made 
ence in the size of the stems, At the! with so little of the old wood, whereas 
end of the season, close alongside of this the two Catawbas close alongside of them 
Cata I have two Isabellas three years|which are six years old, were from old 
old, raised from layers and full one inch | 

in diameter, bearing a full crop of fine ner in the spring, are not half the thick- 


era any in the’neighborhood, The jens in the stem and have not more than 
8 were raised from young preeii| 


sa 

shoots, the ends of the leading shoots of 
the epee plant were bent down so that 
the base.of the young green shoot when /infer that layers may be as good as platns 


ual to any plant of the same 


wood layers put down in the usual *man- 


three'strong shoots and no fruit, where 
ithe Isabellas have twenty vigorous shoots 
and some fifty good bunches, from this I 
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aised from cuttings, provided they are| Army. The materials and workmanship are 
not encumbered with old wood, but this)f ® fine quality and character; the construc- 


. tion-of the saddle, combining all the modern 
is done at the expense ofthe parent plant, improvements, and presenting a superior and 


The substances which would in a great) 6.) apticle of Equipment. 
measure descend into the reots of the} he above are all Bronze Medals. 


parent plant having been intercepted on) ILLINOIS. 

their downward passage and retained by| Silver Medals.—Atkins, Jearum, Chicago, 
the young layer; cutting a notch gradually for an srovedingty ingenious self-raking Reap- 
through below the layer severs the con-)¢r, exhibited by J. 5. Wright, of Chicago. 
The silver medal is awarded for the new me- 


hd 


nection between the foliage on the youns chanical principle as here exhibited in its ad- 





leyer.end aan of theo us plant. | aptation to the Automaton Raker. 
: Wins Salmon, George B., Elgin, for his patent 
Sania the taventhe tows Grain and Grass Seed Separator. — 
a) i Bronze Medals.—Manny, John H, Free- 


Awards at the Crystal’Palace. | 107, fora Reaping and Mowing Machine, 
The New York Tribune, of the 20th, gives) from the assurances that it has heretofore giv- 
a complete list of the Silver and Bronze! en of practical utility. 
Medals, awarded by the Jurres of the Crystal) McCormick, Cyrus II. Chicago, for his Vir- 
Palace Exhibition, with the names of the ginia Reaper and Mower a machine very much 
Exhibitors on whom they are conferred, and! jn use in this country. 
of the articles which they are given to reward. Atkins, Jearum, Chicago, for a new Auto- 
The whole number of silver medals is 115,| matic Mechanical Device: 
which, indicates that the Juries have bestowed . 
them with considerable liberality. Of bronze} United States Agricultural Society. 
medals there are 1,186, while 1,210 Exhibi-| The Second Annual Meeting of the United 
tors (or articles) receive the more simple dis-| States’ Agricultural Society, will be held at 
tinetion of an honorable mention. | Washington, D C., on Wednesday, February 
The greatest number of silver medals falls! 29,1854. 
to the lot of the United States. The next/ Among the objects of the Association are 
country in rank is France, which has 15;| the following: The acquisition and dissemina~ 
while Great Britain has 9, Germany 5, and/tion of the best experience in the Science of 
Switzerland, Australia and Italy one each. Of Agriculture; 
the bronze medals, the United States has 505,) “he anion at. thé mich ‘who désice to" taas 
Great Britain 143, France 153, Germany 106,| vance to its legitimate rank, this most impor- 
Prussia 30, Belgium 10, Switzerland 29, Hol-! tant of all human pursuit; and, 
land 12, Austria 18, Italy and Sardinia 44,! The increase and extension throughout our 
British Possessions 29,d0. _ |country of a more cordial spirit of intercourse 
The list of awards fills nine and a half|hetwen the friends of Agriculture, by whose 
closely printed columns of the Tribune, We! countenance and 0-operation this Societ 
content ourselves with selecting those that |shall be elevatedto a position of honer an 


——— 








more directly interest vur readers. | usefulness worthy of its national character. 
MISSOURI. | Business of importance will come before the 
Douglass & Beer, St. Louis, for dew rot-| meeting. A new election of officers is to be 
ted Hemp. |made, and in which every State and Territory 


‘ Saunders, John R., for dew-rotted Hemp, | is tobe represented. “4 

unshackled from the brake, produced by Sib-| Applications will be laid before the Society 
y: ' .. |for the holding of National Exhibitions, in 
Selmes, T. R., Hannibal, for gentlemen’s, different parts of the Union. 


Hunting and other Buckskin gloves—a supe-| Delegations are respectfully solicited from 


rior article. jall the Agricultural Societies in the coun 
Shands, J. G., St. Louis, for Millstone and the attendance of all Agriculturists, wi 

Dressing Machine. ’ imay find it convenient to honor the occasion 
Parker, Alfred A., St. Louis, for Tobacco) with their presence. 

Plug Machine Press. _ _ |. MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. 
Ross, J. A., St. Louis, for Miller’s Sewing) WILLIAM 8. KING, Seeretary. 

Machines. | January, 1854. 
Roderman & Ronce, St. Louis, for an Im-' 8 brill halle a it 

proved Two Wheeled Plow. | (rT he authorities of Cincinnati are delib- 


Thornton Grimsley & Co., St. Louis, for' erating on the propriety of purchasing one 
eomplete Millitary Equestrian Equipment for hundred and eightv-one acres of land for @ 


a 


a Major General and a Colonel in the U. §./ public. park. 
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From the Boston Cultivator. ‘England. We have not yet met with ay 
Breeding Horses. |eopy of the work itself, the notice of it Wh 
A few years ago it was feared that the! herewith given having been taken from Lor 
introduction of railroad communication,the London Veterinarian. The author of f 
by superceding the stage-coach and the treats particularly of the degeneration of Th 


former modes of traveling, would greatly, cavalry horses and roadsters. That the 
lessen the number of horses, and render degeneration complained of actualy exists 
the breeding and rearing of them a com-|i8 admitted by the Veterinarian, which to 
paratively unimportant business. Instead! observes:— 





of this, however, we have witnessed a|_ ‘Those who are old enough to remem- er 
continued increase of those animals, ac-|ber—among whom we may reckon our on 
companied by a steady augmentation of nameless author—what noble, fine, he 
prices. The explanation of this is, sim-|Strengthy horses in former times compo- fo 
ly, that the increase of business which! sed the troops of Horse Artillery, and b 
s been caused by railroads, requires the| can recollect what condition those splen- h 
use of more horses than were formerly’ did animals were in at the battle of Wa- ri 
needed. 'terloo, must, indeed have sighed when e 


Horse-breeding is now, therefore, re-| they came to see the cattle which the same 
arded with much interest throughout al troops brought with them to the Chobham I 
ge'portion of the country. In the)Camp, no more comparable to those of for- a 
Northern and New England States, at-|mer days than, as our bard says, } 
tention is chiefly directed to the produc-| “Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
tion of horses adapted to light draught and| The cause of the former excellence of 
quick sction—such as are usually denom-| English horses, and also the causes of ( 
inated roadsters. Various ideas are en-|their degeneration, are given-in tne fol- 
tertained as to the shape and points best|lowing extracts fromthe pamphlet. We 
calculated to give value to. such an ani-| hope the principles involved in those re- 
mal, In some sections the standard on|marks—especially those which relate to 
fashion requires height rather thaf|the heght of harses—will be ccrefully 
weight and substance; a horse of less| examined by all who would encourage the 
‘than sixteen hands high being regarded) production of the best animals of the 
with but little flavor, whatever may be) species, 
his qualities in other respects. We are) ‘The main canse of their former ex- 
sorry that the influence of this absurd cellence was the creation of what was 
- fashion has been injuriously manifested called our ‘Turf,’ Large importations of 
on some important occasions, At the late! good Arabs, followed. as they were by a 
show of horses at Springfield, for exem-'careful and continuous selection, not for 
ple, an i was madeto rule out from one quality, but for a fine union of quali- 
competition those of fourteen hands in ties, succeeded for many years in produ- 
height, throwing them into.the class of| cing, both for the turf and for all useful 
ponies. And “achonsh this proposition and pleasurable purposes the best saddle- 
‘was defeated, the idea on which it was horses in the world. 
based evidently prevailed in the award of _**We possess a document which throws 
the highest premium. . ‘some light on the nature of the tasks our 
@ aré opposed to the fashion to which earlier horses performed. Their stature 
we have alluded, in regard to the height so lateas 1764 seems to have ranged from 
of horses, believing it to be fraught with fourteen to fifteen hands; @ horse of the 
pernicious tendencies in reference to the /atter height being considered tall. 
ualitiés of therace. ' We believe asim- ‘‘Referring to this document,Mr. Smith 
ilar fashion hes been ‘the means of dete-| says, ‘It appears that in the year 1718, 
riorating English horses, and if suffered twenty-three matches were made at 
to prevail here, will produce equally dis- Newmarket, and .in all but,one of them 
astrous results. In proof of our position, the distance’ rum was four miles, In 
weinvite attention to certain extracts the next year only two races’ are re- 
from a pamphlet recently published im corded. First, the Duke of Wharton’s: 
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Galloway,,8st.10lb., against Lord Hills- saddle-horses, and is one of the results of 
benonee » mnt Rew six sy ~ thee ‘in and <9 nn ce Me 
ewmarket, in 1720,there were twenty- of following up a blood which has ha 
six matches, none of them less than four, momentary success in racing. Few peo- 
some sixmiles, In October, the Duke of, ple unconnected with the turf can imag- 
Wharton’s Coneyskin,] 1st. 10lb., against ine the degree of constitutional weakness 
Lord Hillsborough’s Speedwell, the best exhibited by our present race-horses. 
of three eats, twelve nviles, 1000 guineas, |The growing stock requires as much corn 
ak pe was a sa rs, Meh twenty daily as ae ~ , nye! 8 the peat 
matches were run, and with few excep- twelve months each has also the whole 
tions, these distances seem to have runup milk of a cow. It will here be said it is 
to the year 1757’. the early’ running which renders high 

“This account of the running of our old- feeding of the young stock necessary, 
er horses is interesting, because. every, but it is not so; on the contrary, many of 
one acquainted with our present. race- the foals possess so little vigor, that with- 
horses knows that none of them could per- out unnaturally high feeding they would 
trams pus pert. of these tages ime uF oa weeds, as es Bhan oe ae 

reaking down, We see, indeed, the best bred by persons not intending them for 
horses at.the present day, efier, winning a the turf, and who in consequence do not 
race of only two miles, disabled from ev- feed their young horses so expensively. 
ar gpnning ogeln. is ny BS bige hen , bane a 70 “eee 

after reading these extracts from those who breed for the turf to pro 

Mr, Smith’s work, the reader will look very large animals, but wanting that com-. 
at the portraits of such of our elder race pact form which springs from much con- 
hanege as have been handed down to us, stitutional vigor in the ae Eaves 

y the pencil of Seymour and other artists, is so different asthe form produced by ae 
he will ane ae me parma of mate harsee| ede Sars te. and phone results 
corresponded with the great tasks they, from much constitutional vigor. 
accomplished. forthey had short legs,| «Jt is curious to observe the helpless= 
deep bodies, wide hips, and strong loins, Iness of our thorough-bred foals, which 
The fine shape of those horses show how usually cannot move about for some days 
little as arace they had been injured by | fter being born, On first observing this 
their great performances, which commen- | thought it natural, but soon found it was 
= esdy in the reign of Charles the/the pure effects of constitutional ween 

econ “s : ' 

, ine ss in the parents, as the foals of all oth- 

B Sere the exception of a single race ater breeds of horses angnes ie Merk 

ewmarket, of four miles, and only twice/run about as soon as they are dropped, 
a year, two miles, t il da half,| j 
ay =th are Otho a aneestcad' The remedy which the nthe of the 
nists adhe 'e Then how is this ¢ | pamphlet proposes, is to go back, in bree 

y it _*Ren How Is this tour ing, to the Arabian—a proposition to 
B. e — ‘oe y pd present ge Ww ich the Veterinarian agrees by saying: 

eye ering through @ great part of it.| «The ‘in andin’ system, selectin 
The tasks now performed, however, are! and dams, seeking alter speed apd” 
enough, and more than enough, for the| cessful running, to the exclusio#0f other 
diminished powers of our present horses. | roperties, seems to have b 

Thus we see into what a vicious circle|last, however successful it might once 
the present system of making momentary have proved, to degeneracy in regard. to 
speed everything has led us. In viewing the horse of power and endurance. He 
the defects of our present race-horses, as seems to want fresh blood, or a renewal 
respects useful purposes, I must add that of blood, with the breed of the race- 
they exhibit straight shoulders, and to an horse. We derived our first blood from 
extent unknown to our turf so late as\the Arab, and tothe Arabwe must re- 
thirty years ago. This great defect in/turn for the required reinvigoration. 
our race is another cause which makes it Captain Nolan, in his work on ‘Cavalry,’ 
now so difficult to breed the first class of expresses the same opinion. ‘The blood 
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our (Cavalry) horses require is not that 
of our weedy race-horse (an animal more 
akin to the grey hound, and bred for speed 
alone, ) but it is the blood of the Arab and 
Persian, to give them the compact form 
and wiry limb in which they are wanting.’ 
But we must take care to procure a pure 
Arab—one of the first class.’ 

We would not be understood as hold- 
ing the opinion that there is any special 
necessity for a resort to the blood of the 
Arab horse in this country, though we 
should be pleased tosee some experiments 
in this direction. Fortunately, animals 
are withinthe reach of American breed- 
ers which possess the requisite stamina 
and substance, with no lack of action, 
nervous energy or courage. But much 
information may be derived from the re- 
marks we copy, as well in reference to the 
proper course to be persued as to that 
‘which. should be avoided, in order to 

oduce the most serviceable and valuable 

orses, 

We have only space for the following 
additional paragraphs from the pamphlet. 

“Most — Arab horses, which have 
of late years come to this country, have 
not been of the first class, being purchas- 
ed on the coasts of certain Eastern coun- 
tries, by persons having little acquaint- 
ance with horses beyond that of profit and 
loss in buying and selling them, Thus, 
while the Arab horses can only be pur- 
chased in the Desert at high prices, no 
one either in England or India will now 
give those prices for any class of Arabs, 
seeing that they have very little market- 
able value here since discarded on our 
turf. Still, even under this discourage- 
ment, an Arab horse now and then arrives 
this country, having much merit, and 
ding from which good ‘stock has 
ined for every purpose, save 
eting on the turf with the 
+ esent race-hoases. 
an horses, as found in thé Desert, are 

without speed, as' was shown’ some 

rs ago at Goodwood}; but they can only 
run at their full stretch for about a half a 
mile; Ata hand gallop, and under a bur- 
ning ‘sun, their endurance is scarcely 
credible, and their value in the dessert 
résts on the distances they can travel ‘at 
that pace, without fatigue, or being attack- 
ed by staggers from long exposure to an 







Ara-| 


ardent sun. When a horse has acquired 
in the Desert reputation for his power, 
a large sum of money can be obtained for 
him, as the life of a freebooter is often 
made to depend on the endurance of his 
horse. 

“Whenever competent judges shall go 
intothe heart of the Desert, ready to 
give high prices, they will obtain: very 
valuable horses, but such persons must 
look to fine form andtrue action, as well 
as endurance. Onno account must they se- 
lect horses with straight shoulders or 
weak loins. Neither must they ovject toa 
horse on account of low statue, bécause 
when our system of feeding is applied to 
small but vigorous Arubs, the progen 
obtained from them will, like that obtain- 
ed from their predicessors on our turf, be 
only too much disposed to acquire high 
stature, in doing which, they after a time 
wholly lose the compact and strong form 
of their ancestors. 

“There is no doubt that the stature of 
our early race-horses did not exceed four- 
teen hands,while that of our present ones 
is rarely less than sixteen hands, and of- 
ten more, while they have lost the fine 
symmetry of their ancestors, that perfor- 
med, so long and so well, great tasks.” 





Dry Food. 

There are numerous disadvantages necessa, 
ily attending the feeding of neat stock exclu - 
rively on dry food. Horses, oxen—and in 
short, all domestic anmials—fed on cut hay 
\ina dry state obstinately refuse, after a time, 
to consume all that is given them, The become 
fastidious, and consequently less healthy and 
thrifty in condition than when fed partly on 
moist or succulent food, 

The process which experience ‘has demons- 
trated to be themost judicious and eeonomiclal, 
jand, atthe same time, the best adaped to 
\promote the several objects contemplated by 
the feeder is the following; — 

A trough, or other suitable vessel of suffi- 
\cient capacity, is to be provided, and into 
\which a ‘sufficiency of cut oat, rye, or wheat 
straw, stalks or hay, is to be put, to furnish 
‘all the anniials with a single meal. For every 


|hores anmials to be fed, add-four quarts of 





| 
} 


‘and let it stand for several hours, or if prac- 
iticable, till incipient fermentation’ has com- 
jmenced, and a slight acidity is pe per 
'In this state feed it to your anmials, and you 


‘will find that not a particle willbe refused by 


‘meal with just enough water to moisten it,, 
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them, and that they will continue n better/much credit on his en and 


00d treat- 


condition than when fec exclusively on any|ment, and for which he obtained the highest 
other feed. If desirabie, the process of prep-|premiums, and after the show was over to 
ating the food may be further systematized| convince the spectators that they possessed 


by having several tro 
dients. 'This will enable the feeder to prepare 
food in advance of his wants, and consequently 
to have a feed always ready at the hour it is 
wanted. A straw-cutter of the latest and 
most improved pattern, should be found on 
every farm: It will enable the husbandman to 
work up to advantage, a large amount of mate- 
rial that would otherwise be lost; as cutting 
corn stalks, tops and buts, fine, mixing with 
them a quantity of roots or apple, chopt into 
1 pieces, or raspt with a rasping machine, 
and.scattering over them a very small quan- 
tity of meal of any kind, together with a little 
salt, a very palatable and nutritious food will 
be secured, and one on which most animals will 
winter as well as upon the best English hay. 

Pumpkins and squashes, as well as roots 
and apples, are often prepared and mixed 
with refuse fodder in this way. 

But—as we believe, the true way of pre- 
paring feed for farm stock of all kinds is not yet 
practiced in the country. We believe thetime 
will come when steam may be used, so that 
after paying the interest of the cost of the 
fixtures and fuel, a saving of nearly or quite 
one-fourth of all the hay, roots and grain 
may be made, and that the farmer may have 
that surplus over ar.d above what he now has 
to seil. Who among our enterprising famers, 
will commerce the experiment? [New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


DWarf Pears. 


There is probably no branch of Horticul- 
ture more justly claiming the attention of 
farmers and market-men generally, than the 
cultivation of Pears on Quince Stocks; the 
maxim that trees will not succeed well for 
any length of time where they are grafted on 
any other than their own species, does not 
apply here, as many varieties of the pear 
prow vigorously, and bear abundantly of de- 
icious fruit and more exquisite flavor than 
on their own roots. The impression that had 
prevailed to some extent, unfavorably to the 
cultivation of the Pear on the Quince, has 
rapidly disappeared before the solid argu- 
ments contained in the large disles filed with 
luscious fruit, thus grown on trees but recently 
transplanted and exhibited at our late Agric- 
ultural Fairs. One of our enterprising farmers 
John Caambers of Burlmgton Co., being sens- 
ible of the searcity of pears and the facility 





hsfor mixing the ingre-|real worth, as well as beauty, he offered them 


at public sale, the finest being Duchess d’ 
Angouleme, went off readily at four dollars 
per dozen, thenext in value St. Michael Arch- 
ange. Bonne d’ Jersey and other choice varie- 
ties, descending in price by regular gradations’ 
until those of least value were closed out at 
fifty cents per dozen. 
The inoculation should be near the ground, 
so that when transplanted, union may be the 
place below the surface, It may not yet be 
ascertained how lung they will last, but we 
have records of them over one hundred years 
old, and still healthy. My own trees that 
have been standing in the orchard about five 
ears, have borne half a bushel each at a time. 
n New England it is stated that pear trees 
on the Quince root, which are twenty-five 
years old, produce annually a barrel or more 
of fruit each, and appear destined to survive 
as long as any on the pear root. As they 
admit of close planting, mature their fruit 
within one or two years from the time they 
are transplanted in the orchard, large profits 
may be takan froman acre of grond before 
any return could be obtained them on pear 
stocks. In planting an orchard for myself, I 
have set the trees 8 by 12 feet apart, which 
give plenty of room for driving a wagon 
betwen the rows to apply manure, and will 
require 453 trees per acre. 

ince the peach crop has become so uncer- 
tain in this vicinity, and the death of choice 
fruits in our markets I know of no other fruit 
so easely raised in the open field, giving as 
fine a prospect of a rich reward to farmers 
and market men as Dwarf Pears.—Farm 
Journel. ene 





Suxpay Cory.—The Investigator of last 
week publishes from a letter,in which the 
writer says he has raised two acres of Sunday 
corn, the proceeds of which he proposes to de- 
vote to the purchase of infidel books. All the 
work upon it was done on Sunday, and he 
thinks it will yield about seventy bushels to 
the acre. ‘I don’t see,’ says this pains-ta- 
king Sabbatk-breaker, “but that Nature or 
Providence has smiled upon my Sunday work, 
though the priests tell us that no labor per- 
formed on that day ever prospers. My two 
acres of corn tell another story.” 

Upon this, the Rural New Yorker comments 
briefly thus:—If the author of this shallow 
nonsense had read the Bible as much as he 








with which they can be produced on dwarfs’ 
set out on orchard of one thousand trees 
about two years since, and at our late Fair at 








evidently has the works of its opponents, he 
| would have known that the Ruler of All does 


Mount Holly exhibited of his crop thirty-nine| not always square up His accounts in the month 


varieties of pear, of 


reat beatuy, reflecting 


of October.” 
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The Family Cirle. ‘tiring modesty as mtich as any Other’ wo- 





/men have done befoye her, though. in an- 
Oonducted by ~~~“lother way. Both-héve left the sphere God 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. designed them to oecupy- 














| Ce errr | "Pre Micnican ‘State Parr, fot 1854 
ers. . 
ease lonihienee has been fixed for the 26th to 29th ofSep- 


Since our last number, our city has been | ember next, at. Detroit,.. provided :that 


visited by Miss Lucy Stone, a female lec-| 1. saises 1,500 before the! Ist of *M 
turer. We did not goto hear, what shel wages? 2 ; pate oe 
babbler -Hadto say, for many reasons; one’ 


of whieh is that we do not believe itis'right”” os xcs. We must again, thank, our 


for females to speak in public to promis- \kind friends. for the high terms: in ; which 
ougua assemblies, and we do not believe they speak of our department, and for the 
they can: do it without violating that retiring | words of éricouragement they so often send 


modesty cf her nature which God has im-| ty their letters. We hope we shall continue 
planted in the heart of every female, to|;, deserve it while welive. 


guard her against coming .in contact, with, 
the rude elements and passionate political) Isms. — The new isms and notions— 
and: sarcastic discord of the rough world Bloomerism., Woman’s Rights, Spiritual- 
without. Woman has higher and holier'ism and Aboliticnismi—we class under the 
duties binding upon her, (which man can- same head ; and hope we shall never have 
not .perform,) without stepping aside into any thing to do with these new lights. 
the sphere belonging to the sterner sex. ee 
Are there not good men enough in the) Ppewivus.—We intend to give a premi- 
world to preach all the temperance, reli-| ym at the next State Fair for darning and 
gious; or any other lectures that humanity’ patching coats, pants, vests, or any thing 
ought to listen to, without woman breaking /that comes under that head; as we have 
over the bounds of propriety, decency, and| some reason to believe that many good gar- 
convenience, and leaying her OW, peCUr' ments sre thrown aside in many famiiies, 
liar duties to become a traveling lecturer !| pefore they are half worn out, because that 
How fuolish and absurd ‘the idea of a wo-| i nortant branch of needle-work cannot be 


man, with her weak and delicate lungs, neatly done. Our premium will be a gift 
and small figure, standing on a platform or book or annual-for ‘the best specimen of 


in a desk, putting on all the airs, and even \darning and patching of woolen cloth, or 
the costume of athletic manhood to lecture) .i); or satin vestsing. 


to mixed multitudes of the curious, idlers.' 
and rowdys, drawn. there, not to hear, For the Mind. 


what noble man can noi say, or what they | While the farmers are ‘doing so much to 
do not hear, or may hear whenever they |improve the condition of their farms and to 


like ; but to see a sight like Tom Thumb | bring them into a high state of cultivation, 
or the female giant, or any other of the! we hope they will not neglect to. cultivate 
thousand wonders that rap hauled through ‘their own minds, and those oftheir chil- 
ourjand every day, to drain the pockets of| dren, We have just been reading in the 
the Curious, And Miss Stone knows that! py 














b Chia aathn't | Western Casket an article which contains 
” ing seca 6) is great on the heads| 54 much real good advice to parents, that 
those who are fond of sight-seeing ; and | we take a few extrocts from it for the bene- 


that it is more profitable to make ‘a living fit of our readers. We hope every parent 


by thus showing herself, than irivitstaying witl sead. thm | 


. © 4 erroge | 
ft home and attending to her ova Jégifimate ‘¢But one of the most important, as well as 
"duties. She throws away her’natural)re-| one of the most diffigylt things that parents 
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r. ean teach their children,is obedieuce. If this 


is not seedred, all their efforts to train up their 
children in the good and the right way, will 
bein vain. But this object may be accom- 
ished, if will begin in.time, and per- 
severe in theirefforts, All that is wanting, is 
afirm and determined resolution that you will| 
govern your children—this is your night and) 
privilege, and if you neglect: it, you will sin) 
ainst God, and, in all probability, will be 
the cause of your child’s ruin. Let not the 
child’s crying deter you from doing your duty;| 
let not a false and misplaced affection, pre-| 
vent you from punishing your child whenever) 
it'really deserves it. Remember what the| 
wise man says on this subject, ‘* He that! 
spareth the rod, hateth his child, but he that| 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes.”” And| 
in, “‘ The rod and the reproof give wis-| 
dom; but a child left to himself, bringeth his! 
mother to shame.’”? Your own good sense may| 
dictate the best means to be used in order to} 
secure Obedience; but this must be done, or| 
ow must run the tearful :isk of losing your; 
child for ever. In the general I do not ap-| 
rove of corporal punishment; and think that' 
it should only be resorted to when all other; 
means fail. But I have’ no doubt that there} 
are cases ‘in which the rod is absolutely ne-| 
cessary. But when punishment of any kind is| 
resorted to, it should be continued until the| 
object is gained, and not as is often the case, | 
give the child just enough to put,it in a rage, 
and then Jeave it without conquering it. Such} 
chastisement as this, does much more harm) 
than good. . But if you pein early, and pur-| 
sue the proper course, perhaps in ninety-nine) 
casesin a hundred, the use of the rod will not 
be necessary. But when all other means fail, 
and you are convinced that it is your duty to 
use the rod, be firm, and use it until your ob- 
ject is fully accomplished, Never leave the 
child half subdued; and never fail to ask 
Giud’s blessing on the means you use. Never 
chastise in anger; and if possible convince 
your child that itis for its own good, you cor- 
rect, and not to gratify any passion of your 
own. Make it a rule never to scold—this in- 








uire them todo a thing, andthen pay no fur- 

er attention to them, or seem not to care 
whether they do it or.not. Always be sure 
that the thing required is right in itself, and 
see that they do,it. If you let them off once, 
they will expect it againand again, and it 
will not be long before your authority becomes 
a nuliity. Then perhaps you will begin to 
scold and lose your temper, and wonder why 
your children are so disobedient. Here is the 
whole secret—you let them off once without 
obeying you. Oh! this first error did all the 
mischief! Always avoid the first error—it 
does more harm than all the rest.” 

‘*T have known parents, in order to encour- 
age industrious habits in their children, to 
give them something which they may call their 
own; such as a house, a cow, or other piece 
of property j and allow them to increase it, 
and have all the proceeds. ‘This, in some in- 
stances, may answer a good purpose; but in 
general, I think the practice is of very doubt- 
ful tendency—if not positively injurious. If 
itencourages industry, it also encourages sel- 
fishness, and is almost sure to introduce dis- 
satisfaction, and unpleasant feelings in the 
family. If one child is made the proprietor 
of a piece of property, another has the same 
right, and another, and when there is a large 
family of children, it is easy to see that in a 
few years they would have a claim on all the 
property, and the parents could scarcely call 
anything their own. I think it is most pleas- 
ant, and attended with the most happy results 
for no member of the family to have separate 
interests; but all, like a swarm of bees, to 
labor for the common good. This shows that 
they have confidence in cach other, and that 
they believe that what promotes the interests 
of the whole, will promote the interest of each 
individual. Children should be taught to be- 
lieve, that while they are working for their pa- 
rents, they are laboring also for themselves, 
The practice of giving children money, to, 
spend as they please, I think is a bad one.— 
Children are not always disposed, even if 
they have the judgment, to make a wise and 
judicious use of money. It is therefore better 





variably does more harm than goud; and a 
person addicted to this should never have the 
management of children, Children like to be 
encouraged; and much more may be accom- 
plished in this way than by scolding. The 
great art in governing children, is to secure 
their love and their confidence; and this may 
easily be done. Always keep in a good hu.aor 
yoursglf. Look pleasantly and speak pleas- 
antly to yourchildren, and they will be sure to 
love you, and if they love you they will fear 
you; and if they fear you they will certainly 
obey you. Never trifle with the feelings of 


your children, or treat them with disrespect. 
This is always productive of evil. Never re- 


| that §they be entirely under the direction and 
control of their parents, until they shall have 
| acquired judgment enough to act prudently in 
such matters, 


| Ifwe work on marble, it will peris 
if we work upon brass, time wille deface 
\it. If we rear temples they will crumble 
ito the dust. but ifwe work upon im- 
mortal minds—if we imbue them with high 
| principles, with the fear ot God and of their 
fellowmen, we engrave on these tablets 
‘something which no time can efface, bnt 
‘which will brighten to eternity. 
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1») Each Mother's Love the Best. oe 
"A friend has put info our hands the following Itnes from tion. 
‘an/tnknown source. The intrinsic Aner and merit will! Necessity of Education 

‘commend them to ‘all readers, while the simpliotty of the! P erhaps there are few subjects of so much 
‘ttibject and the style will make them specially pleasing to| importance, so mach neglected by many 


our youthful readers. ‘The moral is told in every stanza.— 
[New York Independent. | farmers of this western country as the ed. 


For the Pamily Otréle. 
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‘As I walked over the hill oneday, jucation of their chiidren, With many it 
1 Mstened, and heard a mother-sheep say: \is asubject of mere secondary importance, 
«fin all the green world there is nothing so sweet, They will toil from morn till night and per. 
per 
As my littie lammie with his nimble fcet, } fi F ag 
case ae Sebecs botahts | Sue after wealth with eager avidity, while 
And his wool so lights ithe important subject of the education of 
Ob, he is me Seer my hearts delight. ‘their youth is neglected. How often ‘in the 
ene nae Las | course of business transactions, do we meet 
Dearly may dote on his darlings four with young men, sons of farmers, who have 
ButI love my little one lambkin more.’? , plenty of this worlds goods, and pride 
other she 1 : - 
re) gach poe a themselves on the quality of their clothes; 
And they went ts sleep om the hill side warm, and of their fine blooded horses, fine cattle 
iit moiie lies here on my arm. } 4 
While my &c., when called upon to subscribe to an 
I went to the kitchen, and what did I see he p o y 
But the olf grey caty with her Kittens three instrument of writing. beg some. friend to 
eard her whispering soft. Said she; : ° . 
sMy Kittens, with talle so cunningly curled, | write their hame while they make their 
Are the peatnees tulosties can be in the worid. ‘mark. Their daughters, too, present scarce 
And the old ewe, shes a more favorable aspect, many of them not 
‘May love their babies «xceedingly; being abl ; , 
amt love my kittens ioe morn BH night: eing adie to read or write, thus curtailing 
hich is the prettiest I cannot te | s x : 
Swieh of the three, for the lite of ‘me, iD 4 great measure the high and holy influ- 
I lyve them all co well. jence, which they would otherwise hold 


$e I'll take upthe kittens, the kittens I love, { ‘ 
And we'll lie down together beneath the warm stove.’? 'over the “lords of creation” ‘The neces- 
So the kittens lie under the stove so warm, ‘ ’ : : 

Wile my littie darling liee here on my arms sity of education will appear more evident, 


T went to the yard and saw the old hen, when we consider that all offices, both of 
Go clucking about with her chickens tep in “ , 
And she clucked, aud she scratched, and she bristled} Chnrch and State will soon have tobe fi- 


} 4 
Oe led by the present youth, and who so well 


T heard her gays. “the sun never did shine qualified to fill them as a well educated far- 
On anything like to these chickens of mine $ . mer? It i he { 

You miay hunt the fuli moon snd the stare if you please, er t is to the farmer that all classes 
But you never will find ten chickens ke these, si ‘ 

he cat loves her kittens, thé ewe loves her 1amb, look: for support. He it is who is the Al 
But they donot know whata proud mother I am} |pha and Omega of our national existence, 


For lambs nor for kittens 1 wont part with these, : 
Tho? the sheep and the cat should go down on their knees.| 2nd no man but a farmer should legislate 


My dear downy darlings, my sweet little things a 
Come nestle now cosliy under my wings.” |forus, As members of a free and enlight- 
So the hen said ° . 
And the chickens sped, ened government, we are placed in circum- 
As fast as they could to their warm feather bed ; |stances which demand of us a careful im- 


nd there let them lie on their feathers so warm, 
nile my litfle chick-lies here on My. arm, 


‘provement of every means of knowledge 


; | within ‘ i ind is ex: 
Miss Lucy Sronr.—It' is now ‘stated as a| our reach, ..'The public mind is ex 


fact, which we doubt not, that’ Miss Lucy cited, and society is fast rising in the scale 
Stone received a large'sum—the proceeds off improvement. The road to wealth, to 
her lectures in St. Louis, during her stay there.| honor and usefulness is open to all. Among 
She cleared over one thousand dollars, every) ys are no priviledged orders, and according 


cent of which she carried away with her. She al 
did not give one cent to the cause of down! to.our talents willwe be known and esteem- 


trodden wemans rignts in that city, nor to the|¢d, and our influence felt in society. The 

_gufforing poor. “On her way to’ Chicago the fact that every man is here a freeman and 

‘People of Alton offered her one hundred dol- has a voicein the election of rulers who 
lers to stop and lecture there one night, but! k - 

she could do better and of course refused to|'"**® and execute the laws, is another 


stop. Who would not advocate woman’s rights Weighty reason for the mental culture of 
for such sums?— Hannibal Messenger. jour youth. Are we not called upon loudly 
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»of life: Science and improvement go to- 
‘gether and ‘take with them peace and plen- 














ents, so thatwe «may act with honor and 
usefulness the part allotted. to us on the stage 


ty, wealth and prosperity. 
; A Farmer or Osace. 





Corn Meat Puppinc.—Pour over a quart 
of corn meal sufficiant boiling water to scald 
it, stirring to mix. Add half a tea-cup full of 
sweet cream, (or a cup fall of milk,) and the 
same of dried cherries’ or any other fruit, 
with a little salt. When milk warm, stir in a 
cup full of lively yeast—cover close and set in 
a warm place to rise. When light, stir in flour 
to make the batter quite stiff, and let it rise 
again, Put it into a pudding bag which has 
been wrung from water and its inside dusted 
with flour or meal, to keep the pudding from 
sticking. Boil from one and a half to two 
hours. Serve with sweetened cream. Four or 
five hours are necessary to prepare this dish. 


Srewep Arrie Puppinc.—Cover with ap-| 


ples pared and cored to the depth of two 
mehes a deep basin or pan;add water sufficient 
to stew them. Make a crust as for common 
biscuit, rool to an inch in thickness, cut a 
hole in the centre and cover it with the apples. 





ce a ae ae 
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took more, out-door, exercise, and atten 





reise, Jed 
more to domestic duties that half of the dis- 
eases that are so much trouble to females 
would disappear, and doctor’s bills would 
be exchanged for healthier frames, strong- 
er intilects, and happier and more conten- 
ted minds, for we believe that the idea of 
woman’s rights originated inthe mind of 
some withered old maid who neglected 
life’s active duties,and had nothing to do 
but to sit in the corner and brood over im- 
aginary wrongs. We cheerfully copy the 
following, because it so much agrees with 
our ideas of exercise, 


As to all our sickly friends, all we shall say 
to them is what was said by an abrupt but 
benevolent friend of ours to the startled cars 
of a fine lady,—** Get out.”’ 

“Weil I never!” exclaimed the lady. 

The reader knows the perfection of meaning 
limplied by that sentence, **Well 1 never!? 
However, the lady was not only a fine lady, 
but a shrewd woman; so she ‘‘got out,”’and 
was a goer out afterwards, and lived happily 
enough to benefits others by her example. 

Many people take no exercise at all, because 
they cannot take, or think they cannot take, 





Set the dish on the stove or cools to cook, 
covering closely to prevent the eseape of 
steam.—Twenty or thirty minutes will be 
sufficient.—Serve with sauce made of water, 
butter, and sugar, thickened with flour and 


_ Seasoned with nutmeg.— Michigan Farmer. 





It is easy to have a supply of horse-radish 
all winter. Have a quantity grated while the 
root in perfection, put in bottles, fill it with 
vinegar, and keep it corked tight. 





Wit.im’s father is a clergyman, and ‘*tem- 
perate in all things;”’ so Willie had never seen 
aman chewing the ‘‘vile weed”? until he was 
about three years old, when Mr. ——, holding 
his little son, by his dimpled hand, stood in the 
street for a moment, to speak to an acquaint- 
ance. Willie was all eyes, as he could not 


a great deal. At least, this. is the reason 
\they give their consciences. It is not always 
\a sincere one. They had better say to them- 
selves at once,‘*I am too idle,” or “I am too 
accustomed to sit still to make exercise pleas- 
ant.?? Where the fault is aware of itself, 
there is better hope of its mending. Bat the 
least bit of exercise is better than none. A 
walk, five minutes before dinner, in a garden, 
or down a street, is better than no walk at all, 
It is some break, however small a one, into 
he mere habit of sitting still, and growin 

teagnant of blood, or corpulent of body. iN 
litle tiny bit of the sense of doing one’s duty 
is kept up by it. A glimpse of a reverenc is 
retained for sprightliness of mind and shape- 
liness of person; and thus tho case is nht ren- 
der hoeless, should circumstances arise that 





comprehend the conversation; and, seeing the|temp the patient into o more active systm. A 


heavily bearded individual occasionally put a 
pinch of*‘fine-cut”’ into his mouth,was consid- 


\fair kinswoman of ours. once reckoned amony 
ithe fairest of her native city, a very intelligent 


erably puzzled and astonished. At last he|woman as far as books went, rnd latterly a 


could stand it no longer. ‘Pa,’ said he, anx- 


iously, ‘*does that man chew hair so as to make bydint of a certain exasperation of her Own, ~ . 
\literally fell a sarifice to sitting in doors, anda. 


it grow out over his face??’— Knickerbocker. 





Exercise. 


(We lave often in our former num- 
bers said much to our friends about out-| 
door exercise, and we here again repeat 
what we believe to be a fact that if ladies|moments as pleasantly as she wished during 


|very sharp observer iuto the faults of others, 


jnever quitting her fayorite pastime of reading# 


‘antidote. It would have been nothin <a : 
‘blessing had she varied it. But her ole Ss 

‘tune was, that self-will was still greater than *7 
|her sense, and that being able to fill up her 





| The pastime was at once her bane and her* ™ 











ee wd , réalth an i 4 reuade 7 ’ ss sel % sat she 
- “auld 9 On: iug men up as nla: antly by 
et process wuen she older; and 
‘¢mouldn’t do!’? for our bodies are 
while our minda are thinking noth- 
f the matter, and in vain attribate the 
vain and weakness which come upon them 
to and that petty cause—a cold or a heat, 
or an apple; thinking they shall “‘be better to- 
morrow,”’ and as healthy as they were before. 
Time will not palter with the real state of the 
case, for all our self-will and our vverween- 
‘ing confidence, The persou we speak of liter- 
dn rusted in her chair—lost the use of her 
limbs, and died paralyije and ports to look 
upon, of premature old age. The physicians 
said it was a clear case. 

On the other hand, we heard some years ago 
of a gentleman of seventy, a medical man (now 
most probably alive and merry,—we hope he 
will read this,) who, meeting a kinsman of 
ours in the street, and being congratulated 
on the singular youthfulness of his aspect, said 

he was never better or more active in his 
lifes that.it was all owing to his having walked 
‘sixteen miles a day, on a average, for the 
greater part of it; and at the age of seventy, 
@ felt all the lightness and cheerfulness of 
a seventeen! ‘This is an extreme case, owing to 
liar circumstances; but it shows of what 
our nature is capable, when favorable circum- 
stances are net contradicted. This gentleman 
had cultivated a cheerful benevolence of mind, 
as well asactivity of body, and the two togeth 
or were irresistible, even to old Time. 
The instinct which sets people in exercise ie 
cone of the most nstural of all instincts, and 
where it is totally stopped, must have been 
hurt by some very injudicious circumstances 
,in the bringing up’ either of pampered will, 
or prevented activity. The restlessness felt 
by nervous people is nature’s kindly intima- 
tion that they should better themselves. 
Motion, as fer as hirthero has been known, 
is the first law of the universe. The air, the 
rivers, the world, move; the very “fixed 
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George Bliss was a y little boy. 
looked tate he 


one might know this, Fe 
sparkling eyes and smiling face. He is just 
returning from school with his satchel df 
books over his shoulder. His playful dog, 
which ran to meet him, seems a haoee as his 
kind master. iy 

“What made George happy?” you ask, 
‘“‘Had he a rich father, whe was able to vet 
for him everything hé wanted, and to gratify 
all his reasonable and some of his unredgon- 
able wishes ?” 

No, my young friend, he had no father but 
his Father in heaven. His widowed mother 
was not rich, and could not afford to procure 
for her son many things which some boys 
have, and which they think they could not be 
happy withoat. But though his mother was 
not rich, she was able to provide a pleasant 
home for her little boy, and send him to'a good 
school in thé country village where they lived. 

A little boy whose parents were very poor 
attended the same school. His name was Wil- 
liam, Georgeand William were great friends. 
‘hey were both gentle and pleasant boys, and 
loved their schooland their studies. Though 
the pareats of William were poor, yet, thanks 
to our system of free schools, he could attend 
school, if he could get clothes to wear and 
books to study. 

During the fall, William went .to school 
without shoes, but when it began to grow 
quite cold, he told his friend George that he 
teared he should have to stay at home during 
the winter, because he had no shoes to wear. 

George felt very sorry for Willian, When 
he returned home from school that night, he 
told his mother the story, and asked her if 
something could not be done, His mother, 
too, felt very sorry for William," but she told 
George that she could not afford to buy him a 
pair of shoes. 

‘*How I wish I could get hima pair !”? said 
George. 

‘‘] wish you could, my son, but I suppose 
















po either move away fron and disease, 
or they will move us with a vengegnce,’ay, in 
the midst of our most sedentary forgetfulness, | 


or while we flatter “ourselves we are as stil] 
and as sound as marble.’ ‘Lime is ali the while 
_._ drawing lines in our faeés, clogging our limbs, | 
a putting ditch water into our blood; preparing | 
»  @iusto mingle with the grave. and the rolling) 
ae since we will ‘not obey) the great law, | 
hes pve of our own accord. “ 
a.” 1, dear readers, now is the seasen for| 
Et ey you as are virtuous in this matter, to | 

pride and rejoice yourselves; and for such of 
- yoe as have omitted the virtue in your list, to | 
putit there—Leigh Hunt. 


stars,’’ as we call them, arg moving towards 
some unknown point. Aaj ne self, one |: 


you have not money enough for that, even if 
you are willing to spend it all in this way.’’ 

‘No, mother, I have not: Lam quite willing 
to give him all I have, but it is not half 
enough to buy him a pair of shoes. You 
remember I gave him all I had in the spring, 
to buy him an arithmatic.’? 

‘I wish,”’ replied his mother, ‘‘that I could 
think of some plan to help you, but I cannot at 
present.’? 

But George could not let the matter rest 
here. He had set his heart upon getting o 
pair of shoes for William, and he was all the 
while contriving how he should do it. If he 
could only earn the money ! but that he could 
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notdes forthe days were short, and he went) ‘Certainlynot,myson, But if I give you 
to. Sol ety day: . the money, are you quite sure that you 
O auwhile. the: weather” grew colder and feel contented without a Christmas present? 
oplders, Tt¢was almost Christmas, and yet no for you know that I cannot afford to give you 
way appeared for bim to get the shoes for his the money, and make you the present besides.” 
ee Where there ie a will, there is a} ‘I know it mother. If you will give me 
way,’ he would say to himself. “1 am sure | money, that shall _bemy present, and | am sure 
my Will is'good enough, but: where | am ere will give me more pleasure than any other 
find. the way I donot-know : but I will keep! would.”’ ; hae ee 
trying, andif there ss any. truth in the saying, | ‘Then my son, you shall have it this very 
perbaps I may find it by and by.” |night.’? air 
One nightsafter George had gone'to bed, as George took the money, and adding itto his 
he lay awake:a long time, thinking about the own little store, went the next morning to @ 
shoes, a bright thought came: into his mind.’ shoemaker, and engaged a stout pair of shoes 
It seemed to him that,he had hit upon a very|for William, They were to be done before 
good plan to.gek the shoes; stall there were) Christmas, that William might have them for 
some difficulties in the way. He must get his|a Christmas present. : 
mother to help him out with his plan, and) George, quite unexpectedly, received a very 
théfe were someréasons which made him un- handsome Christmas gift from an aunt of his; 
willing to mention the pubject to her, and tell| yet, though he was much gratified with it, 16 
her what his plan was, He thought he would|did not afform him the real pleasure and gen- 
do so the next day, but the next day, and the/uine satisfaction that it did to present to his 
next passed, and still he could nf get cour-|friend William, on Christmas morning, the 
ge. | shoes he had purchased for him. You must 
But atlast therejcame a violent snow storm,| not think strange of this; for the best and truest 
which made him fear,that.povr shoeless Wil-| of all books informs us that itis more bless- 





liam “ould not find his way to school next day, | 
and this overcame -his reluctance to teil ‘ his) 
mother cf his plan. 


‘Mothers’? said hey “I+ wish to ask you a} 

id you will think it very) 

strange one; but T hope you will not dislike it.| you wish to be hé BP » my young friend? Of 
e 


question. [am afra 


I want to know if you intend to buy me any 
thing for a Christmas.present, and if you 
please, [should be glad to know how much 
money you intend to spend for it.” 

‘Why, George! I think you have asked a 
strange question. Don’t you know that San- 
ta Claus keeps his. secrets very close until 
Christmas morning ??’ 

**¥ know it, mother. I have wished to ask 


not get courage, until this great snow storm 
>. putit into me.” 


it ??? 

‘*I will tell you mother. A fewnights ago, 
after I went to bed, I began to think how 
soon it would be Christmas. 1 knew that you 
had contrived to make me some present every 
Christmas, and I began to wonder what it 


would be this year. Then thought that these| 
things cost money ; for I know that you paid) 
atleast fifty cents for the present you made! 


me last Christmas. I had just been thinking 


the present, next Christmas, ior then I could 
get a pair of shoes for William. Now, mo- 
ther, Pave told you all, andI hope you will 
not be displeased with me for scking about 
your Christmas secrets.’? 





| George Bliss was a happy boy. It was be- 








|warm suds, and rubbed with soft leather and 
’ |whiting, ‘Thus treated it will retain its beau- 
you the question for several days, but 1 could) ty to the last. 


‘¢What can the snow storm have to do with| is not likely t» crack. ” 


about poor William’s shoes, and the thought| 
came into my mind that wished [ could have! 
the money the present would cost, instead of) 































ed to give than to receive. 
You havé, I think, now found out why 


cause he was a beneyolent boy, and his heart 
was full of kind and benevolent feelings. Do 


course you do. ll, the same thing that 

made George happy will make you happy too. 

Try it and sec if it is not so. 

—_——- -—-- + -—— 
Advice to Housewives. 

Britannia should be first rubbed gently with 

a woolen cloth and sweet oil ; then washed in 





New iron should be very gradually heated at 
first; after it has become inured to the heat it 
It is a good plan to put earthern-wate into 
jcold water, and letit heat gradually until it 
| boils—then cool again, Brown earthern-ware 
| particularly may be toughenedin this way. A 
nandful of rye or wheat bran thrown in while 
it is boiling, will preserve the glazing so thaty 
it will not be destroyed by acid or salt. ¥ 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cook- 
ing with salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken. the 
they will wear; the dlirt that collects . 
them grinds out the tgreads, 
| Woolens should be washed in very hot suds, 
and not rinsed. Luke warm water shrinks 
them. 
| Donot wrap knives and forks in woolens, 

Wrap them in good strong paper. Steel is in- 
jured by lying in woolens. 
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THE MARKETS, 


Steerer eee 
St. Louis Market, 

Monpay, January 30, 1854, 

Advices by last steamers show a further advance 
in breadstuffs, The two arrivals. exhibit an en- 
hancement on Flour of 4s, 6d. “The next steamer is 
due to-day, we believe, f continued advance 
mark the quotations; speculative feeling will likely 
become somewhat excited. Rates are now at a dan- 
gerous point, and coolness is requisite to watch the 
movenientsof the market at home as well as abroad- 
Telegraphic dispatches, giving further details of the’ 
advices per last steamer, will be found under the 
proper head. At New York wheat has attained an 
unprecedented price. Corn is advancing, and Pork 
and Lard begin to fee] the general improvement in 
our staple products, Groceries are also better.— 
Missouri Republican. 

Hemrp—per ton, $115 to $130 for undressed; dressed 
$175, Oldcrop all sold. 

FuLourn—per dbl., good country brands, $6.75 a $7 
choice brands, $7526; superfine city, $6.75 to $7; extza do 
7,60to $8. 

WHEAT—per bushel, good to prime, $1.36 to $1.50. 

2 | Oorn—per bushel 50 to 62 cents; sacks included: 

OATs—per bushel, 40a41 cents, sacks included. 

BARLEY—per bushel, 65 cents. 

Mess Porx—per bbl., $12.50. 

SuGAR—per lb., commion, 4to5 cents. 

MoOLASsEs—per gallon,23to25 cents. 

Correr—per |b., Rio, 12tol18 cents. 

“BRAN—70 to 75 cents per 100 lbs, 

BUTTER AND CuEnsEe—Fair country butter, 12tolScts; 
good to prime, 16 to18c; choice Ohioroll, 16to20c. W.R. 
cheese 10c for prime: 
























































From the St, Louis Intelligencer. 
Flour and Grain. 


Prices are gradually advancing as will be seen 
: {trom our market report. Superfine flour sold 
a aturday at $7, and prime wheat $1 45 
50, Corn at 50 « 52c, These are fine 
or the farmer to keep in his mind’s eye 
the coming soason of plowing and 
f, — will -no Gouht stimulate the 
. wholé country to unusual‘exértion in puttin 
a Jn heavy trop of corn and other nip. Wheat 
D>) » flways a favorite, has greatly additional 
ay yarths laid, which, with a favorable season 
>, | # ioust ity a valet Winvestment ; for is 
: , prices are régiy: based upon short crops 
be commotion Uilaeope these things, 
t likely to subside before next harvest, 
- It may be thafit Will require all of 
our present surplus andthe major part of the 









transatlantic brethren will “cry enough.” 


Saturday 15,000 bushel prime Osage river 
wheat sold to arrive at $1 45, purchaser fur- 


forth-coming crop before our hungry, fighting 


nish sacks, and from 3,000 to 10,000 bushels 
St. Charles, (zimmerman chiefly) at’ a price 
not made public, Sale of nearly 4,000 sacks, 
corn in lots from store at 50a 520, sacks in. 
cluded.. Fora le of 7000 bushels choice 
white wheat $1 50 was offered by two or three 
parties and refused, 

The excitement is not confined to this city 
alone, but from “every part of the u 
country we hear of a material advance, partic- 
ulary in wheat. As high as $1 10 is being paid 
at different points on the Upper Misiaely i, 
and in other seetions the price rules from $1 
to $1 20 per bushel. ° 
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Live Stock Market. 


WencGe Hovss, Saturday, January 28. 

CATTLE.—To-day 82 head, good to fair, all round, 
at 5c ; 21 do. picked from a lot of 60, at 53. A small 
lot of picked, during the week, brought 6c. Market 
dull, Butchers buy sparingly, and shippers obliged 
to drive to Cairo, During the past two weeks 700 
head have been driven.to that point for shipment.— 
On the markét, at 2 o’clock, over 300 eead. Range 
j of retail prices, 55t0.6c. On the\opening of eerie - 
tion, which may shortly be expected from» the mild- 
ness of the weather, a better feeling* will doubtless 
pervade the Market. 

Ho@s,—A good: demand exists. Packers pay from 
$4 25 to $4 40, and butceers as: hign as $450. Sale 
of 1000 head, slop fed, to. a. packer, deliverable on 
the opening of the river, at $4, 
| SHEEP.—Sale of 90 head, medium quality, at g3. 
No.1 would bring an advance—say ¢3 25. Market 
bare, and demand good. 


Cows.—We quote the range at $20 to 30. 
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